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eHome Economics has a deti 
nite place in the school sys- 
tem. Miss Dieruf, Platteville 
teacher, has developed several 
interesting features; such as a 
— sewing class, a unique 
style show, etc. See page 272 
for her experiences. 


@What about the slow 

‘George’ in your class... 
is it best to shrug your shoul- 
ders and merely dank” him, 
with the mental reservation to 
ignore him the next term? 
What effect has failure upon 
the character of a_ child? 
Some healthy thoughts are ex- 
pressed by Louise Elster in 
Those Failures, page 276. 











eWould a salary cut affect 
your standard of living? We 
want to know how a salary 
cut would affect the members 
of the W. T. A. So please 
turn to page 297, fill out the 
questionnaire, and return it 
to us. 


Our state is doing a lot to 
felp crippled children, who 
are forced to drop behind, be- 
cause of sickness. Miss Char- 
lotte Kohn is director of the 
school in the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, at Madison, and her ex- 
periences, on pages 279-81 are 
worthy of consideration. 
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Now You Can Have a Private RETIREMENT FUND 


Every teacher 
should establish a 
Source of Income 
for the Years Ahead 





Every teacher contributes to, and 
will benefit from, the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ retirement fund. Many, 
knowing their income from the state 
fund will be insufficient to enable 
them to do the things they want to 
do when they reach the retirement 
age, have established their Private 
Retirement Funds with Guardian 
Life Annuities. 


National Guardian Life Retirement 
Annuities are especially adapted to 
the needs of self-supporting women, 
unmuried men, uninsurables and 
those who have enough life insurance 


Nats 


Retirement Annuities. 
ee 
Date of Birth_____--- Z 
| ree . F 
SRG iuknavccsvcioseaee uss wasmaceuexeue 





Snalye 


Insurance Company 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Clip and mail this coupon for full information 


NATIONAL Guardian Life Insurance Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
Without obligation please send me your booklet explaining 


_.WS JE-2-32 


to meet their present needs. For 
they offer an interest return more 
than equal to the average savings 
bank interest rate, with perfect 
safety. 


No medical examination. Premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly. Cash values and death 
benefit start the first year and in- 
crease rapidly. Annual dividends. 
Monthly payments to you start at 
the end of the premium paying 
period, which may be any time you 
designate. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Agency openings are now avail- 
able to full time men or men 
who wish to start on a part time 
basis, intending later to devote 
their full energy to the business. 
For particulars address the 
Agency Manager, NATIONAL 
Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Editorials “-s 

















Let Us Maintain Standards 


S THE school year 1931-32 passes the half way mark, there is much talk 

about cutting school budgets, school expenses, school curricula, and teachers’ 

salaries. This is natural, for the school budget is a large part of the tax 
budget although but a fraction of the wealth of the country and a comparatively 
small part of the annual expenditures of the people of Wisconsin and of America 
for other necessities, for government, and for luxuries. In 1928, the last year for 
which complete figures are available, our national income was 89 millions of dol- 
lars. In the same year the total cost of all public education was two million four 
hundred thousand dollars, or about $2.74 out of every $100 of income. In Wiscon- 
sin in 1928 our total income was approximately two billions of dollars and the cost 
of all public education was 66 millions of dollars, or about $3.00 out of $100 of 
income. 


But in Wisconsin in 1928 while we spent 66 millions for education, we spent 
almost as much, or 57 millions for insurance, about 2.5 times as much or over 163 
millions for building construction; about 5.7 times as much, or more than 375 mil- 
lions for passenger automobiles; and almost 2.2 times as much for certain luxuries 
such as tobacco, ice cream, candy, face lotions, and the like—or about 146 millions. 








In 1929 (Bulletin No. 41, Wisconsin tax 
commission) the state of Wisconsin and all its 
political subdivisions spent for education, 66 
millions; for general government, 14 millions; 
for fire and police departments, regulative 
boards, and commissions, 15. millions; for 
health and sanitation, 13 millions; for highways 
and bridges, 70 millions; for charities and cor- 
rections, 13 millions; for recreation, 4 millions; 
for public industries (public utilities and other 
public service enterprises), 12 millions; for 
liquidating debt, 41 millions; and for miscel- 
laneous expenditures, 2 millions. 


The expenditures for Education in 1929 
(Bulletin 41, Wis. Tax Com.) were approxi- 
mately the same as those for 1928, while ex- 
penditures for general government increased 
over 1928, approximately a million, for health 
and sanitation about a million; for highways 
and bridges about 3 million; for charities and 
corrections more than a million, and for our 
debt about 7 million. 


Or again, according to the same report, the 
percentages of increase of expenditures for Wis- 
consin and all of its political subdivisions be- 
tween 1925 and 1930 were as follows: Educa- 
tion, 14%; Recreation, 14%; General Govern- 
ment, 18% ; Protection of Person and Property, 
26% ; Health and Sanitation, 63%; Highways 
and Bridges, 66%; Charities and Corrections, 





24%; Public Industries, 23%; Paid on Debt, 
25%. 

The percentage of increase in cost of educa- 
tion was less than any other government ex- 
penditure except for recreation. It was only 
about half as much as that for protection of 
person and property, less than one-fourth of 
that for health and sanitation, and less than 
one-fourth of that for highways and bridges. 

But education is not merely an expenditure. 
It is an investment—an investment in boys and 
girls to make them better able to produce 
wealth and provide for themselves; and to make 
them intelligent self-thinking citizens, the very 
foundation of all organized society and gov- 
ernment. 


In the light of these figures, therefore, the 
case of the school is more hopeful, and super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers, guardians 
of school interests of the next generation, 
should and will see to it that those upon whom 
the burden of the present inexcusable economic 
dilemma is likely to fall, shall not be deprived 
or handicapped in their preparation to face and 
solve the colossal tasks ahead. The situation de- 
mands better instead of less preparation. 

Under the circumstances, to cut the budget, 
to cripple the school, to curtail the curriculum, 
and to reduce teaching efficiency by chopping 
off salaries is not fair or far sighted. School 
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Can we afford salary cuts? Send in your answer. See page 297 
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costs in Wisconsin, according to the above fig- 
ures from Wisconsin’s tax commission, have 
not increased as rapidly as the costs of other 
activities of the state and its political subdivi- 
sions. Surely school costs have not increased in 
proportion to our expenditures for luxuries. In 
many communities there is a passenger automo- 
bile for every child in the community. School 
costs have increased because there are more stu- 
dents in our schools, and because these stu- 
dents have demanded enlarged curricula and 
better teachers, both of which they now have. 
To destroy kindergartens, eliminate vocational 
training, curtail educational guidance, drive 
out health education, music, art, or litera- 
ture; or to double the teacher load or cut the 
school year, is to penalize the younger genera- 
tion for something for which they are in no 
way responsible. To cut teachers’ salaries be- 
cause of decrease in living costs is, we believe, 
not justified at this time. The above figures 
show definitely that in Wisconsin salaries have 
not increased out of proportion. They were the 
last to increase when living costs increased and 
according to reliable United States statistics the 
average annual income of teachers, including 
principals and superintendents, is much below 
the average salary of the gainfully employed. 

It is doubtful that living costs for teachers 
have decreased to any great extent. Room rents 
are probably no less and any reduction in food 
costs is probably not reflected to any great ex- 
tent in boarding houses and restaurants. Cer- 
tainly taxes, gas and electric bills, and telephone 
tolls are not reduced; dentists’ charges, doctors’ 
fees, and the optometrists’ prices are no less; 
and transportation, summer school tuition, in- 
surance premiums, laundry costs, prices of 
books, and professional upkeep costs have not 
decreased over two or three years ago. On the 
other hand, teachers’ contributions to private 
charities, unemployment relief, and community 
chests have more than doubled, in some cases 
of which we have record amounting to more 
than 10 per cent of the teachers’ salaries. Teach- 
ers will also be contributors to the unemploy- 
ment fund under the new surtax law. 

Instead of cutting school budgets, and bond- 
ing the community for buildings, the costs of 
which will fall on the next generation, it were 
better to cut Juxuries or to bond, if necessary, 
to keep the schools going for the children who 
will be compelled to find a way to meet the 
needs of their day. Roads will rot, buildings 
decay, and automobiles depreciate, but expendi- 
ture for education is creating capital that will, 
if used properly, bring immeasurable returns to 
the individual and to the community, and, we 
hope, solve the economic problems with which 
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the present generation have failed to cope sat- 
isfactorily. 


HE Committee on Propaganda of the W.T. A. 
is still a going concern. Its report attracted 
national attention. The attempt to mis-use 
schools for selfish or commercial purposes has 
become nation-wide. But teachers, supervisors 
and superintendents are becoming alert to the 
Ad .. _. Situation. The latest report 
oe 12 comes from California. It 
OurSchools was prepared by a commis. 
sion of school people who submitted it to Gov- 
ernor Young of that state. The following state- 
ment concerns the latest invasion—radio adver- 
tising. It says, 

“In the same way, it has always been a funda. 
mental principle of American education that the 
schools must protect their children from exploita- 
tion; that no interest shall be permitted directly or 
indirectly to advertise in the classroom. The com- 
mission regrets to report that this principle is be- 
ing flagrantly violated in many California schools 
and that the regular work of the children is being 
interrupted, largely because modern methods of ad- 
vertising have insinuated themselves into the school 
system. 

“By donating to the public schools fine radio 
and motion picture programs, and cleverly enlist. 
ing support therefor from teachers, parents and 
school officials, a number of California business 
firms are today inducing the schools to grant them 
advertising time in the schoolroom. The commis- 
sion is unable to see any practical difference be- 
tween printing the words “Brown and Company 
are good merchants” on the blackboard, and per- 
mitting the words “Brown and Company are mak- 
ing you children a present of this fine program” 
to be spoken repeatedly in the classroom or to be 
flashed upon a motion picture screen. 

“The admission into the schoolroom during 
school hours of radio and film programs carrying 
“good will” publicity, establishes precedents which 
naturally lead other firms to try to gain admission 
for their own advertising. Granting one firm such 
a privilege while denying it to others confers an 
unfair trade advantage.” : J 
The Committee recommends that California 

prevent radio advertising in the schools, 
through legislation. 

We can well believe that Wisconsin may be 
next if indeed the attempt is not already being 
made. There is no source from which so much 
sugat-coated propaganda comes to the desk of 
the editor as from commercialized radio. The 
commercial aspect is usually in the form of 
good will advertising, nicely coated with an 
“educational frosting.” And the promoters ex- 
pect the JOURNAL to advertise these programs 
free of charge and urge schools to use them. 
Why not?—the newspapers donate hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in space a year. But the 
JourNat believes there is a principle involved 
and refuses to advertise them. 


Fill in the questionnaire, page 297 
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Michael Vincent ©’ Shea 
Professor of Education 
Gnibersity of Wisconsin 


1867 — 1932 


“Professor O'Shea ossessed that rarest of 
combination of personal qualities which flowered 
in the mastership of his teaching. He was that 
stimulating guide and companion of youth, and 
hence a valiant crusader for those causes belong- 
ing to the great institution he served for three and 
a half decades. * * * Professor O'Shea was a 
rightful leader, not by reason of his productive 
scholarship nor of his devotion to science. He 
had mastered the most difficult and complicated 
of human languages—the spiritual language of 
childhood and of youth. Thus he was one of the 
greatest of our interpreters of the constitution of 
the child; and a stout defender of these laws that 
contributed to the welfare of the generation to 
come. He labored to have the child understand 
the world. He labored to have the world under- 
stand childhood. 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, 
Pres., Purdue University. 





Conrad €. Patser 


Director of Appointments Bureau 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


1862— 1932 


To have given fifty-three years of one’s life to 
the cause of education in one state is in itself no 
mean a And when this includes classroom 
teaching, ervision, administration, lecturin 
writing, pe. egislative promotion with no Pome 
of personal and pecuniary reward, it constitutes a 
record of service which is its own monument. This 
is the record of Conrad E. Patzer, gentleman, un- 
selfish public servant, teacher, friend, and educa- 
tional statesman. He wrote an authentic history of 
education in Wisconsin, but when the final and 
definitive history is written, Mr. Patzer’s name will 
be in that small group led by Michael Frank and 
— Bascom who have written their lives into the 
est of educational development in the state. 

To my generation he was a luminous star, we 
respected, admired, and loved him. We are grateful 
for his services and for the inspiration of his life. 


E. GCG. & 
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Sewing On Bachelor Buttons 


Two weeks of darning, mending and pressing... 


The editor has visited home economics de- 
partments in many high schools. We happened 
inio the Home Ec department of the Platteville 
high school not long ago. There sat a lad 
mending a tear in his coat. There was every 
evidence of a “different” Home Ec department. 











OME Economics teachers have a challenge 
to meet. It is frequently stated that Home 
Economics is dying in Wisconsin high 

schools. Perhaps the fault lies with economics 
teachers; perhaps it lies with the course of study 
and in the extra-curricular rating of the course. 
In any case, the challenge can be met only with 
ingenuity, tact, and a genuine interest in the 
subject. 

High school economics must, first of all, fill 
the genuine needs of students. It is actually 
extra-curricular, and, as such, plays a role sec- 
ondary to English, history, language, science, 
and other academic subjects, and yet is as much 
a necessary part of every-day life. 

Five years ago the advanced sewing course 
in Platteville high school had an enrollment of 
four girls. The past year there were thirty-eight 
enrolled in the course. Its growth during the 
five years is evidence enough that Home Eco- 
nomics is not “dead” in ovr high school. The 
increase brings a sense of satisfaction to those 
of us who are directly concerned. It has not 
been without real study that we have awakened 
to our problem: a consideration of the indi- 
vidual girl and her spare time during school 
hours. 

Girls who have satisfactorily completed one 
semester of freshman cooking and sewing are 
allowed to come to the sewing department to 
work during any hour of the school day. They 
may come for a single period, two successive 
periods, or two split periods, to work on their 
individual problems. A girl may take the work 
for credit four years if she wishes, providing 
she constantly improves in her ability. 
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Challenge 


to 
Home Economics Teachers 


Loretta Dieruf 
Platteville High School 


At present the ambitious girl who comes in 
to work for one period may accomplish as much 
work in that time as the less ambitious one 
who comes in for two periods. However, she 
receives one-half the credit. Eventually, we “es 
to make it possible for each girl to gain credit 
for QUALITY and QUANTITY of work she 
does rather than for the NUMBER OF SEMES- 
TER HOURS she devotes to the course. 

By allowing the high school girl to sew when 
it is convenient for her, we are encouraging the 
gitl who really wants to learn to sew. No girl 
is required to make any specific garment unless 
she has need for it. She is required, however, 
to put into practice the principles which she 
has been taught. If she wants to make a dress, 
she may make it during school hours; or if she 
wishes to sew for members of her family, for 
friends, or for teachers she may do so. She may 
work on new materials or she may work en- 
tirely on made-over projects. 


Made-Over Dresses Required 


HE made-over problem is particularly stressed 

during our present economic depression. 
Each girl is required to make over at least one 
garment—to teach economy and also to give her 
practice. Sometimes garments are “made over” 
for needy people in our community from cloth- 
ing furnished by teachers and students. While 
we are meeting a need each girl is learning to 
be unselfish in her efforts as well as improving 
her own ability to sew and design. 

The test of the high school sewing class is 
this: Does the girl wear the garment after she 
has made it? Does she find certain satisfaction 
when people compliment her on her attractive 
garment or on her workmanship? Teachers have 
had to contest the complaint of some parents,— 
that materials are ruined in school. We have 
tried, quite successfully, to change that attitude. 
Each spring we publicly display the dresses the 
gitls have made during the year by means of a 
“Style Show” held in our Municipal Theatre. 
This is a thrilling event for approximately 130 
girls, each wearing her own garment, made en- 
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tirely by herself, and entirely during school 
hours. On the same evening, the dramatic de- 
partment presents two one-act plays. By work- 
ing in conjunction with that department we 
display our garments to more people than 
would be ordinarily attracted to our ‘‘Show.” 
This creates enthusiasm among our students. 
They strive to have their garments attractive, 
becoming, and well made. 


A Different Kind of “Style Show” 


E DO not follow the traditional at our 

“show.” Instead of having each girl walk 
actoss the stage, we work out a little plot in 
pantomime. The girls who take part vary from 
seventh graders to seniors, and the garments 
range from formal party frocks to pajamas and 
cooking aprons made by the junior high school 
girls. 

The past spring our “review’’ represented a 
Dress Shop. The characters were—the lady-in- 
charge, pages, and customers. Each girl in the 
department modelled her own garment to the 
atrons. All modelling was done to music 
played by the high school orchestra. To close 
our display the eighth-grade girls dressed in 
pajamas, carrying stuffed animal toys, which 
they too had made, and candles spelled ‘“‘Good 
Night Ladies.”’ It was effective both in its ap- 
peal to the audience and in its benefit to the 
students. 

Another means of keeping our girls inter- 
ested in Home Economics is through a unit of 
costume design which we have added to our 
regular course of study. We emphasize indi- 
viduality as well as the importance of good 
dress design to each girl. We attempt to make 
each girl conscious of her amin appearance, 
to stress the importance of choosing colors so 
that all her outfits will be harmoniously related, 
and to emphasize the wisdom of wearing the 
proper costume in the proper place at the 
proper time. Each girl must design her dress 
before beginning to make it. She works with a 
lay figure drawn to her own measurements, 
carefully applies principles of design, and, then 
with her water colors, works out a definite color 
scheme. ; 


A Broader Program than Cooking 

E HAVE come to realize that cooking and 

sewing as subjects do not alone meet the 
needs of the average high school girl. Home 
Economics, or Domestic Science, or Household 
Atts, which ever you prefer, should involve 
More than just general sewing and general cook- 
ing. For the advanced group we have given, 
for the past two years, a course of study cover- 
ing more general subject matter. We have or- 


ganized courses in the unit system and included 
work in home architecture, home planning, 
home decorating, home management, home 
nursing, entertaining in the home, etiquette, 
character building, and family seletlenaliios-- 
everything in which a normal girl should be 
interested. The note-books kept by the girls in 
the past are adequate testimony that the course 
can be made vitally interesting, for most of 
them say that they are invaluable as reference 
books which they constantly use at home. It is 
especially interesting to the teacher to watch the 
change in each girl’s ideas as the semester ad- 
vances, and to hear from most of them that 
they actually apply their knowledge in their 


own homes. 


Home Ec for Boys 


UT our department has at heart the interest 
of everyone in our school, including the boys 

from the Agricultural and Manual Arts depart- 
ments. We have designed a two-weeks’ course 
in sewing and one in etiquette especially for 
the boys. A method of exchange has been 
worked out whereby the Home Economics girls 
go to the boys department to learn something 
about household mechanics, poultry, gardening, 
and so on—while we teach the boys a few 
fundamentals of sewing. There would be no 
doubt in your mind as to interest displayed if 
you could visit the classes during the two-weeks’ 
course. The boys learn to sew on buttons, darn 
socks, mend tears in woolen materials, and to 
press their own wearing apparel. And perfect 
work! Some mends are almost invisible. Yes, 
we have cooperation! Some materials had to be 
furnished by individual boys and daily we had 
one hundred per cent cooperation. And when 
they were asked for their frank opinion of the 
course each boy admitted that it was worth 
while and made suggestions for improving the 
course. 

Careful planning has helped Home Econom- 
ics find its rightful place in the curriculum of 
our high school. Home Economics would never 
die out of the course of study, new high 
schools would never be built without laborato- 
ries and equipment for this home building 
course if definite plans could be made to meet 
the needs of the individual. 


Manual _train- 
ing classes for 
girls while boys 
wield needles. 
These girls are 
learning to use 
other tools than 
a paring knife 
and a hair pin. 




























Cuts by Courtesy of Wis. Conservation Commission 


\X/HENEVER a problem of unusual propor- 
tion presents itself to an American com- 
munity, it has become a tradition among edu- 
cators to lend a hand in its solution. It has 
likewise become a tradition for American citi- 
zens to look to the schools for help in the solu- 
tion of major social and economic problems. 

There is today in Wisconsin a challenge and 
a task that occupies increasing attention by press 
and public utterance. It has been the subject 
of more conferences, councils, and conventions 
during the past five years than has any other 
single topic of the day. Yet, contrary to tradi- 
tion and contrary to the usual alertness of our 
profession in sensing the demands of the day, 
this great challenge has apparently gone un- 
heeded over the heads of 10,000 good teachers 
in Wisconsin: It is the challenge to conserve 
and restore the Biological Resources of Wis- 
consin. 

A century of devastation of these resources 
is just ending. For the past quarter century a 
protest has been faintly heard, here and there, 
like the voice in the wilderness. Occasionally 
an educator has championed the cause, but for 
the most part we have waited to have the issue 
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Onservation 


in 


Wisconsin Schools 


E. M. Dahlberg 


Conservation Commissioner 





forced upon us by legislation, local resolution, 
or general public sentiment. 

A popular suggestion offered by conserva- 
tionists who are not members of the profession 
is to put conservation into the curriculum by 
legislation. The main fallacies in this plan are 
that it does not recognize the necessity of first 
preparing the teacher and that it sets the sub- 
ject up as independent and unrelated to the 
general program of the school and community. 
Another suggestion, which the writer considers 
fundamentally sound, is to teach conservation 
as a perennial theme or project very much as 
most teachers already regard it their obliga- 
tion to teach good manners, good morals and 
good speech, regardless of what courses afe 
specified in their contracts. This would enable 
every teacher to impart information on con- 
servation of natural resources whenever the gen- 
eral subject matter suggests it. Surely no teacher 
with a conservation consciousness could possibly 
teach a year course in Biology, Botany or Zo- 
ology without giving some thought to the con- 
servation and restoration of forests, fish, game 
and the other important forms of plant and 
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animal life. A general science course could 
scarcely be excused for the omission of lessons 
in conservation when considering the problems 
of floods, erosion and rainfall. Even English 
departments could require practical papers and 
themes on conservation subjects over a definite 
tiod of weeks, and certainly public speaking 
classes could choose no more timely topic. 


Some Leading Teacher Conservationists 


HILE a number of teachers consciously or 
unconsciously violate conservation laws 
and practices, Wisconsin has among its school- 
men some outstanding conservationists. Super- 
intendent Reed, of Oneida County, has pro- 
moted a program of conservation among the 
teachers of his county for many years and it is 
significant that his county is among the leaders, if 
not the leader in the school-forest movement. 
Mr. Rowan, of Appleton, in his book, “Our 
Forests,” has written the record of his sincerity 
on behalf of the conservation of forests. This 
book is written in language suitable for use 
in the upper grades and deserves wide distribu- 
tion in the lake states. George Bassford at Ash- 
land, Superintendent Sanford of Rusk County, 
and Mr. Parmley in Milwaukee, are making 
valuable contributions to the conservation edu- 
cation of the youth under their charge. Many 
others could be named and there can be no 
doubt that they have judged wisely for the edu- 
cation of their boys and girls when they se- 
lected conservation as a major objective in their 
teaching task. . 

There is already available a fine lot of con- 
servation literature especially written for Wis- 
consin. The Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment maintains an Education Division devoted 
to the publication and distribution of informa- 
tion, bulletins, and visual aids for use in the 
schools. A valuable book, “Trees of Wiscon- 
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"A century of devastation... is just ending.” 











sin,” is already extensively used in Wisconsin 
schools and has a wide distribution in schools 
of other states. Mr. Rohan’s book, ‘Our For- 
ests,” was already mentioned. F. W. Luening, 
of Milwaukee, has had published an excellent 
series of conservation essays, worthy of a week 
or a month in Biology, English, Citizenship, or 
General Science in any high school. The Wis- 
consin Magazine and Wisconsin Horticulturist 
devote many columns to phases of the conser- 
vation problem. Many newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, are conspicuous for their support 
of the conservation policy. Notable among the 
dailys in this respect are the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and the Sheboygan Press. 

There is some beautiful literature of Wis- 
consin that deals with our woodlore and wealth 
of natural resources in excellent literary style, 
such as Lew Sarett’s nature poetry and Byron 
Veatch, ‘My River.” The 1930 Arbor and Bird 
Day Annual is a delightful and instructive vol- 
ume and if not available should surely be made 
available by reprint at an early date. 

Exposure to the above sources would surely 
be helpful to every uninformed teacher and 
would eventually be reflected in the education 
of the youth of Wisconsin, who would reflect 
the ideas of Byron Veatch in his Reverie on the 
Flambeau: 

“The woods and the waters are to me an in- 
spiration, a priceless heritage, dearer to me 
than much fine gold, and I am grateful that the 
still small voice of the wilderness awakens 
broader, higher, finer thought.” 
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HAT is our attitude toward failures in 
\/ our classes? What are we doing for 

those slow pupils who just can’t under- 
stand the processes in arithmetic, and those 
whom we suspect cannot even copy things cor- 
rectly from the board? Are they inevitable 
failures? 

“Well—I’ve just explained and explained 
those examples to George, but he can’t see 
them as the rest of the class does. Oh, of course 
he hasn’t the mentality the other children have. 
We're certain of that. He’s failed a number of 
times and his report cards just show a series of 
P’s and F’s all the way through his first four 
grades. It is surprising though. There are 
times when he seems to exercise a great deal 
more common sense than some of my excellent 
pupils. The intelligence tests show that too. 
You see, George really is not slow enough to be 
placed in our ungraded room, so he is passed 
on and failed in our grades each year. He 
just can’t see through long division. Here are 
his daily marks: Forty, twenty, zero, ten, fif- 
teen. He tries hard too, but he just can’t get 
anything but failures.” 


A New Idea of Failures 


HEN vacation came. I went to the library to 
get some reading material that would broaden 
my outlook on teaching. Fortunately for George, 
and for my other slow pupils, I found a book 
that gave me a new view on failures. 

This is what I learned: ‘The habits of fail- 
ure are ruinous.” Isn’t there a mighty big mes- 
sage in that sentence? And how clearly the 
book developed this idea! As I read I under- 
stood what an unpardonable sin in educational 
administration it is to give the child things to 
do that he cannot do with any degree of suc- 
cess. The child’s confidence in himself is shaken. 
I began to see what effect those twenties, zeros, 
and thirties were having on George. There they 
were on the chart along with the eighties, nine- 
ties, and hundreds of the other pupils. Little 
habits of failure were all mee in black 
and white, and “habits of failure are ruinous.” 
So that was the help I was giving! It was in- 
deed a startling truth. 
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Louise Elster 
Wausau 


Failures » » » 


What's to be Done with the ‘’Plugger’”’ 
Who is Slow? What Effect Has Failure on Him? 


Opportunities of Success 


OW, when I return to school, I'm going 
back to give George, John, and Mary op. 
portunities to be successful. No, I didn’t read 
any books on how to teach long division suc- 
cessfully, but I did learn that these pupils aren't 
going to fail day after day. They won't be able 
to do the work the rest do—not as quickly 
anyway. But they are going to have simpler 
exercises. I can hear George asking me, 
“Will that count the same as the work the 
others are doing?” 


“Of course it will—but it must be done per- 
fectly.” 

There! George has a problem to solve. It is 
this: to succeed he must do his work perfectly. 
He can if he tries, and if he does he won't 
fail. He will experience success, and through 
success he'll win a certain self respect and self- 
confidence which will encourage him to “keep 
plugging.” 

Then comes promotion time. Can you fail 
George? Doesn’t he believe he has been suc. 
cessful during the year? Hasn’t he tried? Of 
course he has. Can you call him up to your 
desk, and say, “George, 
I'm afraid we cannot pass 
you. You can’t keep up 
with the class.”’? 

Can't you see his 
countenance fall? Life { 
would seem very 
cruel to him, 
wouldn’t it? The 
moments you had 
praised him for 
his efforts, and 
t he painstak- 
ing recopyin 
he did mer 
his written . 
work perfect— 
they were no mat- 
ter. It was all 
false. You had 
failed him. Life 
had failed him. 
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Again, failure—failure—and “‘the little habits 
of failure are ruinous.” 

This is the picture that comes before me as 
| sit and ponder over my problem the few days 
before promotion week. ‘I can’t fail him,” is 
the conclusion I draw every time. It would 
do more harm than good. 

What will the next teacher do with him? 
He won’t be up to grade. He will fail trying 
to do the new work his classmates will be 
doing. 


But can’t we all understand George? Won't 
all his teachers give him a chance to succeed a 
little each day?—and won't it mean more in 
George's life that he is given these opportuni- 
ties to feel success? Discuss George at your 
meetings. Decide together to let him succeed. 

Have you a George in your room? Please 
give him an opportunity to escape those dis- 
astrous habits of failure. 

Promote him—if he has tried. 








v 
Misinterpretation 


a 


Dorothy Berner Doersch 
Cambria, Wis. 


a gallant, elaborate bow as Thelma Brooks 

flounced into room 205, English 2. Thelma 
had been “‘spoken to” out in the hall, by Mr. 
Reese, the principal, and she had walked 
meekly to the door of English 2 (in his sight) 
but once inside she flounced saucily to her 
desk. She threw herself into the seat with a 
great flare of curls and skirts. After taking sev- 
eal sharp angry little breaths she turned 
around and looked over her class mates to see 
what the effect of her entrance had been. 

They nodded approvingly, and severa! bril- 
liant remarks such as “‘atta girl, Thelm;” and 
“that’s showing ‘em’ were tossed back and 
forth. 

On the whole the class was quite subdued, 
not because of its great love for English 2, but 
because of its tolerant respect for Miss Alvina 
Sparks. 

“Gotta stick a gum, Rand?” inquired Thelma 
pertly as Randall took his place across the aisle. 

“Sweet lady,”’ answered Rand severely, ‘this 
be an English class room, and you gotta use 
good English in it. Now if you'd say, ‘have 
you a stick of gum’ instead of ‘gotta stick a 
gum’ I might look around and find some.” 

“Dry up, and pass it over”, came the sweet 
lady's ioe , ‘before old lady Sparks gets here. 
I'm famishing absolutely for a good chew.” 

Rand, with great ceremony handed over the 
gum, and Thelma, with a satisfied grimace, had 
barely rolled it expertly under her tongue when 
“old lady Sparks” came in the door. 

Alvina Sparks was exactly twenty-six years 


Deane FORREST jumped up and made 

















“Sweet lady,” answered Rand severely, 
“this be an English class room, and you 
gotta use good English in it.” 


old. With the aid of various little tricks of 
artifice and cosmetics that she employed she 
didn’t look a day over nineteen to her con- 
temporaries. But she couldn’t fool the wise 
eyes in the class of English 2—she was defi- 
nitely “old lady Sparks” in their opinions. 
Perhaps it was due more to her actions than to 
her appearance that they so labelled her. 
They did not intend to be sarcastic; merely 
witty. Their witticisms touched every teacher 
in the building. There was Long Hank, who 
taught biology, Aunt Sal, who had the histories, 
Petey, the coach and so on down the list. The 
youngsters enjoyed this and as a general rule 
the teachers were quite unaware of their pet 
names, so perhaps no actual harm was done. 
Randall Forrest was the particular thorn in 
the life of Alvina Sparks. He harrassed her no 
end, and it was with great difficulty that she 
controlled her emotions. Many times her hands 
itched to clutch at his massive frame and to 
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shake him hard, so that his smoothly combed 
hair would fly away and make him look ridicu- 
lous, or perhaps so hard that she might even 
hear his teeth click. She would shiver slightly 
when these thoughts came into her mind, and 
look at some other nice child, some attentive 
child who spent the study period preparing les- 
sons instead of thinking up new ways to badger 
his teachers. Miss Sparks could not figure it 
out. The idea that Randall Forrest might pos- 
possibly loathe English never entered her mind. 
She taught English to the best of her ability 
and because neither her ability nor English ap- 
pealed to him, Miss Sparks decided positively 
that Rand was no good, dumb, terrible and 
that it was her business to force English 2 down 
his unwilling throat. Well, thank goodness, 
there were only seventeen days left in the se- 
mester and Miss Sparks intended to make good 
use of them. She would have Rand Forrest 
pass the English examination if she had to talk 
to him every night after school (as if talking 
would interest him in English!). Poor Miss 
Sparks, she really should know better. 

On this morning she was feeling especially 
agreeable (she had just comforted herself with 
the idea that next semester Rand would be writ- 
ing atrocious themes for Miss Dawes, English 
3) and she, Miss Alvina Sparks would be freed 
of his everlasting attempts to entertain her 
class with everything but English. Her agree- 
able smile vanished. 

“Thelma, deposit whatever it is you have 
in your mouth, in the waste basket at once.” 
Her voice was cold and level, with the slight- 
est tinge of indifference. She couldn’t let them 
think that she cared too much or they would 
do it all the more. 

“C'mon, Rand,” whispered Thelma, “spit 
yours out too”. 

“Teacher, where shall I deposit mine, in the 
First National?” Randall asked this, sotto 
voice, of the class in general (so no one might 
miss it) as Thelma was going up to the front 
of the room. Miss Sparks made believe that 
she hadn’t heard quite—she had learned by 
now several effective ways of handling Randall 
Forrest. She contented herself only by glaring 
at his appreciative audience to see that no 
smile of commendation appeared. None did. 
And the class went on to its usual close. Rand 
was unprepared with his lesson though he did 
have a beautifully prepared excuse. But his 
alibis always were perfect and Miss Sparks 
was used to them. 

“Randall Forrest, please see me at four ten 
tonight”, she said just as the class was about to 
dismiss. But that conference like many before 
it was hopelessly unsuccessful. 
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Fifteen days had passed. Miss Sparks sat at 
her desk figuring averages. She figured all the 
other grades first leaving Randall’s till the last. 
She dreaded to find out whether or not he'd 
passed. There was always hope even though 
her common sense told her that he (and she 
too) was doomed. All she had to do was to 
glance over his grades, it required no great 
amount of figuring to see where Rand stood. 
When at last she copied down the marks and 
his final grade proved to be irrevocably 69, 
Miss Sparks groaned. 

“Imagine having to put up with him for 
another semester’, she mumbled to herself, 
“he'll never amount to a row of beans anyway, 
and if anybody thinks I’m going to bother with 
him anymore they're badly mistaken. I'll not 
turn over my finger for him again, might bet. 
ter spend my time on the ones that will make 
use of it.” 

But Miss Sparks was not her own boss, as 
you may know, so she must perforce endure 
Randall Forrest another semester. 

The two of them vied in their indifference 
to each other and the subject in hand. At the 
end of the second semester Miss Spark’s aver- 
age for Randall Forrest was 83, and no one 
could say that she did it to get rid of him. It 
was simply that he knew English 2 very well. 


On a warm May evening exactly thirty se- 
mesters later Miss Alvina Sparks wearily 
opened the door into her little apartment. She 
was tired tonight, and uncomfortably warm. 
She would refresh herself, eat a lunch and then 
settle down with the evening paper, which she 
had under her arm. As she laid it down ona 
table near the window she recognized a famili- 
arity about the faces of the two people whose 
pictures were shown. The lady was beautiful, 
well groomed and proud. The man was hand- 
some and prosperous looking. Miss Sparks 
picked up the paper with a puzzled expression 
and under the lady’s picture was printed: 
“Thelma Brooks Forrest, wife of the well 
known Dr. Randall Forrest. She will be feted 
during her stay in Chicago with Dr. Forrest.” 
Under the man’s picture she read: “Dr. Ran- 
dall Forrest, former local boy, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Forrest, whose discovery in infan- 
tile paralysis serum has just been proclaimed as 
the greatest discovery in medicine during the 
past year, is holding a clinic in Chicago this 
week at which he will explain his ideas to 4 
gathering of noted physicians and surgeons.” 

“Well, I'll be switched” said Miss Sparks, 
as she dropped the paper. It was too bad she 
could be no more eoline than that. It might 
have eased her somewhat. 
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UNIQUE school was opened in Septem- 

ber. It is the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hos- 

pital school at Madison, a part of the 
scheme for the care and education of Crippled 
Children of our state. Children are pence here 
from their homes, from one of the eight Ortho- 
pedic Schools throughout this state, or from 
the public and parochial schools within the 
state. 

This hospital is not a convalescent hospital, 
thus the enrollment changes rapidly and is com- 
ptehensive in scope. All children up to the age 
of twenty-one are admitted. The hospital pro- 
vides medical care, physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, and mental training along the 
general scheme of education in this state, modi- 
hed to fit each individual child. Children come 
from all parts of the state. Some never attended 
any school; some attended when weather per- 
mitted or distance did not hinder; some have 
lost as many as six or seven years since they 
were handicapped; others are just at the hos- 
pital for an operation or treatment or new ad- 
justment. Thus the school is organized to fit 
each child’s needs and instil within him the 
hope and faith in himself that will help him 
carry on to a useful and independent life. You 
will find the entire staff at this hospital work- 

















































ing for and with each individual from infant to 
adolescent. 


The Nursery Equipment 


N THE second floor west, there is a de- 

lightfully furnished nursery and kinder- 
garten school, equipped with the latest furni- 
ture for children, an inviting fire place, a 
phonograph, and a piano. To this room are 
brought by cart or in arms, children who have 
waited in an expectant mood for the time when 
they could go to school and play with each 
other. 





In the spacious sunporch on the first floor 
south, there is an attractive library furnished 
with brown and orange tables, chairs, and 
shelves of books classified and labeled. The de- 
light these children get from personal visits to 
their own library is surely compensating. Here 
the older children hold forth as librarians, giv- 
ing out books, or taking in books, and advising 
the others which books to borrow. The child 
librarian selects the books for his companions 
who are confined in bed. 


This room ‘also serves as a meeting place for 
groups that have much to plan or talk about. 
The east half of the sunporch provides the 
room for the primary groups. Here are desks 
of many sizes, fitted to each individual, cush- 
ioned, or fitted with foot rests, leg rests, and 
stirrups. There is a pedestal desk for wheel 
chairs or “banana carts” as the children call the 
reclining carts, which make a greatly disabled 
child as comfortable in school as a child who 
is able to sit at a desk. There are exhibits of 
work well done, pictures made by the pupils, 
an attractive health chart, a movable black- 
board, and a portable bulletin board. Usually 
there is a project in the making or just com- 
pleted, which the children delight to show the 
visitor. In this room is also a playhouse, elec- 
trically lighted, furnished by the children. 
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Current Events on Display 

ADJOINING the sunporch, is an attractive, 

tile decorated, school room which is used 
for the older group of children. This too, is 
furnished with desks fitted to each individual 
child. Here are book cases and attractive borders 
on the blackboards featuring current events or 
the activities appropriate to the season. 

All children able to come to the schoolroom 
have their session in the morning. The after- 
noon is devoted to bedside teaching, when the 
“school” is brought to the children in the sev- 
eral wards. Each teacher has a book cart which 
carries the many attractive tools to the children 
in bed. Thus every child who is able to do 
school work receives the attention of a teacher. 


Unit Plan Projects 

UCH of the work follows the unit plan or 
project. The Indian study was a delight, 

and the result most valuable and attractive. A 
troop of girl scouts gathered the material which 
was used in this project from the woods. Many 
articles and figures were made in the craft shop 
by the same children who were doing the re- 
search work. The Fire Prevention project was 
even more interesting. There were several chil- 
dren enrolled at that time who lived in the 
northern forest areas and knew what fire pre- 
vention meant to them. This was a rich oppor- 
tunity for them to impress upon the urban chil- 
dren what forest fires really mean. Then the 
city children informed the rural children of the 
costs and experiences of city fires and fire de- 
partments. From the language class, a letter 
was sent to the chief of the fire department of 
Madison asking for a report of the month show- 
ing the number of fires and their causes. This 
letter was prompt- 
ly answered by 
the chief and the 
inspector of the 
department was 
sent out to tell the 
children about the 
life of a fireman. 
In this way these 
children are given 
an opportunity to 
meet with people 
who do things 
and contact the 
outside world. 
Can you imagine 
the confidence and 
pleasure this gave 
the boy who pre- 
sented the inspec- 
tor to the other 
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The Occupational Therapy Ward 


Note the “banana chairs’ and special desks to fit 
individual needs 


children and carried out the program for the 
period ? 
Producing Their Own Plays 

THE Christmas project was carried out by all 

the children in the form of a shadow play. 
Christmas stories were written by many of the 
children after a class discussion on the meaning 
of Christmas. The best story was selected by 
the group, then from this, plays were written 
by the upper classmen. From these the best 
play was selected and the shadow play devel. 
oped. The scenery was made by the boys who 
took manual training; the figures were cut and 
planned by the pupils. All these were original 
or free hand enlargements. Four boys moved 
the figures across the scenes to tell the story. 
This play had a prologue and three acts. The 
audience sang the songs that told the story as 
the figures moved across the screen. Four per. 
formances were given so as to give every child 
in bed, as well as out, the opportunity to see the 
play in which every school child in the hos- 
pital had a part. This was the first play many 
of them ever took part in and it was a great 
event in the life of each child. 

In the school work an effort is made to 
bridge the gaps caused by absence from school 
or retardation caused by prolonged illness. Sub- 
jects in which the pupil is weak, are gone over; 
normal progress is made by others; new inter- 
ests are developed; and new courage is awak- 
ened in those who have given up the idea of 
further education. One girl wrote after return- 
ing to her home—“I never intended to go back 
to High School, but after attending school in 
the hospital, I made up my mind to go back 
and finish”. This girl was a sophomore. Quot- 
ing from a sixteen year old boy who returned 
to his home after 
three months in 
the hospital 
school—““When | 
entered school 
here (referring to 
his home school), 
I wasn’t behind 
my class at all”. 

There is a full 
range of grades 
represented and 
several special pu: 
pils who are 
working to gail 
what they have 
lost during yeats 
of disability be 
fore this new hos- 
pital with all its 
Opportunities was 
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built. Physical care and mental development go 
hand in hand to help make the child an inde- 
pendent individual—later to become a self sup- 
porting member of society. 


A United Personnel 

REPRESENTATIVE from the Rehabilita- 

tion department of the state comes once a 
week to register those older children who need 
vocational guidance, training, and perhaps 
placement in a few years hence. Thus the 
handicapped child is the center of interest from 
nursery to adult life—everyone connected with 
this Orthopedic Hospital working as a united 
whole for the good of the child. 

The personnel is represented by Dr. R. F. 
Buerki, superintendent; Dr. Robert Burns, chief 
orthopedic surgeon; Dr. J. E. Jonce, pediatrist ; 
Miss Eva Clifford, supervisor of nurses; Miss 
Martha Lewis, supervisor of physical therapy; 
Miss Frances Stewart, supervisor of occupa- 
tional therapy and in charge of the kinder- 
garten and nursery school; Miss Gladys Jensen, 
social service worker; Miss Charlotte Kohn, 
ptincipal of the school department; and Miss 
Evelyn Scharf, assisting teacher. The academic 











Keeping up with ‘the gang’ back home 


Appreciation a reward of teaching here 


department is under the —— of Supt. 
R. W. Bardwell of the Madison Public school 
system and under the direction of Miss Mar- 
guerite Lison, director of Crippled Children’s 
work in the state. 

It is the aim of the state of Wisconsin to 
physically care for and educate every crippled 
child in the state so far as is possible. 








The By-Products 


of Education » » » 


At ONE time education was concerned only 

with the three ‘“Rs’—Reading—Riting— 
and Rithmetic. Then the three “L’s’—Library 
—Laboratory—and Leisure—were added, and 
now we are facing the necessity of making fur- 
ther additions to life’s curriculum by adding the 
three ‘‘C’s’”—Character—Culture—and Citizen- 
ship. 

These last are the by-products of education, 
for as ex-president Coolidge has often said— 
“It is not what men know—but what they are 
disposed to do—with that which they know— 
that will determine the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tion.” 

The business and professional worlds do not 
ask, ‘‘How much algebra does a pupil know?” 
Nor do they ask a pupil to quote copiously 
from Shakespeare, nor describe the circulatory 
movement of protoplasm in a cell, but they ask 
rather, first, “What kind of a person is this?” 
And having that question answered, secondly, 
“What can he do?” 

I do not wish to minimize or underestimate 
the value of adequate preparation in funda- 
mental knowledge and skills, but I do wish to 
emphasize the fact that knowledge and skills, 


H. C. Wegner 


Waupun 


without a corresponding responsibility in the 
ethical use of them is intellectual suicide. 
Material wants myst be provided for—bodies 
must be fed, clothed, and housed. Material 
needs are essential and an ambition for a share 
in the world’s luxuries is natural—an inherent 
right and privilege of all, but having supplied 


these wants to a liveable degree—what next? 


A New Evaluation of Education 
E ARE upon the threshold of a new evalua- 
tion of education—of a critical examina- 
tion, not only of the products of education but 
of the by-products as well; of consideration, 
not only of the output but the put-out; of praise 
for the go-giver as well as the go-getter. 

I believe this is an opportune time to con- 
sider the character building by-products of edu- 
cation. I believe the time has come when just 
as much attention is going to be given to per- 
sonality traits which are developed in boys and 
girls as to their academic grades in subject 
matter. 


What is this thing we call character? It has 
been defined as follows: “Character is thought 
in action.” It is that indefinable something 
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which reaches deep down into the heart of a 
boy or girl, or a man or woman, and grop- 
ing about blindly brings forth the best that is 
in him in the service of mankind. Thus ‘‘char- 
acter” is more than merely freedom from im- 
morality, more than obedience to the 10 Com- 
_mandments, more than obedience to the rules of 
society. Hosic says—'‘It is the sum total of the 
tendencies which an individual has to respond 
to a situation which involves a choice of right 
or wrong.” ... “It is the power behind knowl- 
edge.” The time is coming when human nature 
will be exalted above subject matter in our 
schools. 


Dr. Frank Cody, Detroit, Michigan, once 
wrote—'‘The development of desirable traits 
and characteristics—that intangible something 
which we style personality—is the chief work of 
the school. The three ‘R’s’ are important. Parents 
will always be interested in how many things 
children learn and how well they learn, but 
they will be even more concerned with what 
their children become.” ‘‘They are anxious that 
tomorrow's men and women shall 4zow, but 
they are more anxious that they shall be the 
kind of men and women which the world will 
need.” 


Personality Traits to Develop 


\Y/HAT are the personality traits which teach- 
ers ought to develop in pupils? They are 
rugged honesty, tireless industry, self-denial for 
others, courtesy—accuracy—neatness, and school 
careers with majors in reverence, thoughtful- 
ness, stability, and common sense. 
Undoubtedly it is the desire at one time or 
other of every boy and girl to achieve these de- 
sirable personality traits—but often they are not 
conscious of the fact that they are short in many 
of them. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
teacher to call attention in a sympathetic way 
to the traits in which each is noticeably weak 
and to advise the individual as to methods of 
overcoming undesirable habits in the making. 
I believe that education should enable boys 
and girls to live fuller, richer lives, gain a sen- 
sible interpretation of life, develop a desire to 
do worthy things, have high ideals of citizen- 
ship, develop habits of self-restraint, create re- 
spect for the dignity of labor, and learn how to 
work and live together. 


The Teacher’s Part 


\YW/HAT can the teacher contribute directly or 

indirectly toward character building? Some 
would attempt to solve this problem by offering 
specific courses designed to inculcate desirable 
traits of character. Lessons are — and 
tests given to discover the pupils’ reaction in 
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response to presented problems. It is assumed 
that if the pupil makes the correct response, 
that he has acquired some desirable character 
traits. 

It is perhaps far-fetched to claim that should 
a practical situation confront the pupil, he will 
react in accordance with the lesson taught. At 
least experiments fail to confirm this assump. 
tion. Character, taught in a series of lessons has 
its limitations. The teacher can, however, pre- 
sent to the pupil what is generally sais by 
society to be the correct action in given situa- 
tions, so that the excuse cannot be offered, 
that he did not know what was expected of him. 

The first prerequisite then is a knowledge of 
what is right and has the approval of society. 
Therefore, conduct studies presenting such sub- 
jects as sportsmanship, courtesy, and etiquette, 
have value, but the guidance must not stop here. 

Worthwhile character habits can be inaul- 
cated indirectly by the teacher in her daily 
work. The first prerequisite is that the teacher 
herself has character. One cannot inculcate in 
pupils that which he does not have himself. 
Teachers’ daily actions are under the closest 
scrutiny of pupils; their mannerisms and eccen- 
tricities are constantly being observed; their 
philosophy of life, their attitude toward spir- 
itual, social, and economic problems is uncon- 
sciously copied by the pupil who sets them up 
as a pattern for himself. Character is made up 
of influences, impressions, and examples. Pu- 
pils are sent to school so that they may make 
contacts with big character building personali- 
ties, men and women with educational and 
cultural backgrounds, with ideals, and convic- 
tions. The right kind of teacher radiates char- 
acter in her every-day life. 

Specific habits can be directed through the 
teacher's teaching. Insistence by the teacher on 
quality work and her refusal to accept slovenly 
work, will encourage the pupils to perform 
tasks in a painstaking, careful, and conscientious 
manner. 


Prevention—Not Cure 


AN ALERT teacher will prevent, rather than 
cure dishonesty. There are opportunities in 
the classroom to cheat, to bluff, and to take ad- 
vantage of another’s work. Skillful direction 
will remove the opportunities. An alert teacher 
will not necessarily have to be a detective, but 
through planning, observance of physical condi- 
tions, and standards she may prevent temptation. 
Observance of the rights and privileges of 
others and self control are character-making 
tools. Extra-curricular activities, under intelli- 
gent and sensible direction, afford everyday op- 
portunities for moulding character. 
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Vocational Agricultural Education 


Il| BELIEVE in the future of 
Farming with a faith born 
not of words but of deeds’. 

Over 1700 Wisconsin farm boys 

enrolled in vocational agricultural 

classes in high school and mem- 
bers of the national organization 
of Future Farmers of America 











thus begin the statement of their 
creed. 


Future Farmers of America was organized as 
a national organization at Kansas City in No- 
vember, 1929. For a number of years several 
states had been developing state organizations 
of these boys in vocational agriculture, and in 
Virginia the organization had been known as 
Future Farmers of Virginia, taking the letters 
of its name from the old organization of First 
Families of Virginia. In 1929, these several 
state Organizations sent their representatives to 
Kansas City and fused their organizations into 
a national unit. 


Neophites Are “Green Hands” 

OYS joining this organization are admitted 

as Green Hands which is the first degree of 
membership. To be Green Hands, boys must be 
l4 years of age, regularly enrolled in a class in 
vocational agriculture, possess facilities for and 
have a satisfactory program of supervised prac- 
tice, and receive a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the local Chapter. 

After a boy has satisfactorily completed at 
least one year in vocational agriculture includ- 
ing a program of supervised practice, has pro- 
ductively invested at least $25, is regularly en- 
tolled for the second year in vocational agri- 





culture with an amplified supervised practice 
program, can recite the Future Farmer Creed, 
and is able to lead a group discussion for 10 
minutes, he is eligible to the degree of Future 
Farmer. In 1930-31, there were in the state of 
Wisconsin 1113 Green Hands and 538 Future 
Farmers. 


Fewer “Wisconsin Farmers” 

THE degree of Wisconsin Farmer is awarded 

by the State Association to outstanding Fu- 
ture Farmers. The state association may elect 
each year 2% of its active membership to this 
degree. But in order to be elected a boy must 
have had at least two years of systematic in- 
struction in vocational agriculture, show that 
he has a satisfactory knowledge of and skill in 
farm operations, earn and productively invest 
at least $200, have held office in the local 
Chapter, be able to lead a group discussion for 
40 minutes, represent the school on some team, 
have a grade of 85 or above in all subjects, 
and possess qualities of leadership which have 
been demonstrated in responsible positions in 
a local Chapter. Forty-nine boys have been 
elected to the degree of Wisconsin Farmer. 
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A group of future 
farmers inspecting 
some of their bully 
beef on the hoof. 
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Farmers of America 
must apply to their la. 
bors, and the rising sun 
symbolizes progress and 
the new day that will 





Last October, at the state meeting which is 
held at the time of the state judging contest 
at the College of Agriculture, 37 applications 
were received for the Wisconsin Farmer de- 
gree and the following 18 boys were elected: 

George Miller, Beaver Dam; Hilmer Helms, Bel- 


mont; Delbert Winn, Belmont; Gerald Klein, 
Cochrane; James Beranek, Hillsboro; Ralph Black, 
Janesville; Earl Wade, Marshfield; Edward May, 
Mineral Point; Edward Gevelinger, Mineral Point; 
Albert Hess, Omro; Leonard Josephson, Ondossagon ; 
Emmett Terwilliger, Ondossagon; John Boss, Osh- 
kosh; Arley Heinze, Portage; Raymond Langbecker, 
Portage; Louis Schlaver, Sparta; Arnold Bluemke, 
Westfield; and Donald Ranney, Dunn County Agri- 
cultural School, Menomonie 


Greatest Honor as “American Farmer” 


HE degree of American Farmer is the highest 

degree in the organization. In order to be 
elected to that degree a boy must have been a 
State Farmer a year, he must be engaged in a 
farming occupation or have definite plans for 
becoming a farmer, he must have conducted a 
decidedly outstanding program of supervised 
practice, must have earned and productively in- 
vested at least $500, must have participated in 
some agricultural cooperative enterprise or 
movement, and must be recommended by the 
National Board of Trustees and receive a ma- 
jority vote of the delegates present at a National 
Congress of Future Farmers of America. Wis- 
consin is entitled to two American Farmer 
candidates annually but so far only two have 
been elected. Parmley Harris of Mineral Point 
and Bernard Smith of Viola were elected at 
Kansas City last November. 

The emblem of Future Farmers of America 
is made up of four symbols—the owl, the 
plow, the rising sun, and a cross section of an 
ear of corn surmounted by the American eagle. 
The ear of corn and the American eagle indi- 
cate the national scope of the organization, the 
plow is the time-honored emblem of labor, the 
owl is symbolic of the wisdom which Future 
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dawn when all farmers 
apply wisdom to their labors and cooperate. 


There are now 80 Chapters in the 99 depatt- 
ments of vocational agriculture in Wisconsin. 
The state officers, who are all Wisconsin Farm- 
ers, are John Boss, Oshkosh, President; five 
vice-presidents, Emmett Terwilliger, Ondossa- 
gon School; Albert Hess, Omro; Hilmer Helms, 
Belmont; Louis Schlaver, Sparta; Ralph Black, 
Janesville; Bernard Smith, Viola, Treasurer; 
George Miller, Beaver Dam, Secretary; Arnold 
Bluemke, Westfield, Reporter; Louis M. Sas- 
man, Madison, Adviser. 


The Future Farmer Creed which was adopted 
in 1930 as the creed of the national organiza- 
tion was written by E. M. Tiffany, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It is as follows: 


“I believe in the future of farming, with a faith 
born not of words but of deeds—achievements won 
by the present and past generations of farmers; in 
the promise of better days through better ways, even 
as the better things we now enjoy have come up to 
us from the struggles of former years. 

“I believe that to live and work on a good farm 
is pleasant as well as challenging; for I know the 
joys and discomforts of farm life and hold an in- 
born fondness for those associations which, even in 
hours of discouragement, I can not deny. 

“I believe in leadership from ourselves and te 
spect from others. I believe in my own ability to 
work efficiently and think clearly, with such knowl. 
edge and skill as I can secure, and in the ability of 
organized farmers to serve our own and the public 
interest in marketing the product of our toil. I be 
lieve we can safeguard those rights against practices 
and policies that are unfair. 

“I believe in less dependence on begging and mote 
power in bargaining; in the life abundant and enough 
honest wealth to help make it so—for others as well 
as myself; in less need for charity and more of it 
when needed; in being happy myself and _ playing 
Square with those whose happiness depends upon me. 

“I believe that rural America can and will hold 
true to the best traditions in our national life and 
that I can exert an influence in my home and com: 
munity which will stand solid for my part in that 
inspiring task”, 
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A Moving Picture of the 
American School System 


N THESE days of pageantry and moving pic- 
tures perhaps the best way to bring the school 
system clearly before the minds of the people 

isto let them see this system as a living, mov- 
ing thing. If we should line up the twenty-five 
millions of boys and girls who are enrolled in 
the schools of America, eight abreast and eight 
paces apart, and let them pass a reviewing 
tand at the rate of one thousand every twenty 
minutes, they, marching only during those hours 
which they attend school, how long do you 
suppose it would take this procession to pass 
before our reviewing stand? All during the 
first week of September 


Francis G. Blair 


State eae oy of Schools, 
Springfield, Ill. 
» » » 


A Vital Parental Question 

|F WE in the reviewing stand were gifted with 

superior vision so that we could see from one 
ocean to the other, and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf, we would behold millions 
of the parents of these children—fathers and 
mothers—standing at the door or at the gate, 
following with anxious and expectant eyes, their 
children as they start down each year to the 
schools of this nation, and we would probably 
divine from that look that these parents are 
asking this question: After all the care we take, 
after all the sacrifices we make in order to see 
that our children attend 
regularly, what are they 








this junior Grand Army 





of the — would be 
passing before us, not 
with muskets over their 
shoulders or sabers at 
their side, going down to 
the arsenals to be trained 
to shoot and kill, but 
with textbooks or dinner 
pails in their hands go- 
ing down to the arsenals 
of education, there to be 
trained to think straight, 
to walk straight, and, let 


Architects 


He draws the plans with careful hands 
And sketches distant domes. 

He studies long in many lands 
For he is building homes. 


And so do I my plans erect 

And work with well-trained pen, 
For I, too, am an architect, 

And I am building men. 


—Louise Brundage 


going to get out of it? 
It is not easy to an- 
swer this question in spe- 
cific terms, but in a gen- 
eral way we can say that 
what each child gets out 
of his years of attendance 
in school depends very 
much upon character and 
ability of the child and 
upon the character of the 
home from which he 
comes. We have found 














= no magic wand in educa- 





us hope, to be straight. - 
All during the month of 

September they would continue to pass. We 
would see children in that line whose parents 
were born on the far flung steppes of Russia. 
Children whose parents were born in the sunny 
clime of Italy. The blood of every nation on 
the face of the earth and islands of the sea will 
be represented in this marching army of Ameri- 
can school children. All during the months of 
October and November, through rain and sleet 
and snow, they will continue to pass. Through 
December, and, after they have emptied their 
stockings of Christmas presents, they will be 
back in line marching through January and 
February and March and April and May and 
June. All during the first year, the second, 
the third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the 
seventh, and the eighth year we watch this 
American school system passing before us, and 
when the rearguard of that original army shall 
have passed by, children who have been born 
since it started and have entered the first and 
second grade will join the ranks and continue 
the march. 


tion which we can wave 
over the heads of the lazy and the indifferent 
and confer upon them the thing that we call 
an education. There must be a sympathetic 
intelligent support and encouragement from the 
home, if the school is to give the largest return 
to the children who come to it. 


Three Factors to Consider 
| OWEVER, in a general way we may an- 
swer that what these children get out of the 
school will depend upon at least three factors: 


1. Unless they are housed within proper 
sanitary buildings, provided with playgrounds 
and gymnasiums, we cannot guarantee that 
they will return to their parents with their 
bodily health and physical strength improved. 

2. Unless we provide a varied and rich edu- 
cation opportunity that shall awaken and call 
forth the latent powers of the child, we can- 
not promise to educate them up to the limits 
of their possibilities. 

3. Unless we provide teachers of character, 
personality and training we cannot guarantee 
that the time spent in the school will be 
worth the sacrifices made by these parents. 
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If the school system did nothing other than 
to provide proper housing and physical condi- 
tions for these twenty-five millions of children 
where they can meet with fairly competent 
teachers and spend the school hours in a whole- 
some, educative atmosphere, the school system 
would pay for all the time and money that is 
spent upon it. One can hardly vision the con- 
sequences of turning these twenty-five millions 
of children out upon the streets and highways 
during the entire year. It would aggravate ev- 
evry one of our present social and economic 
problems. The lines of the unemployed would 
be lengthened. The list of crimes and crim- 
inals would be extended. If some mighty czar 
could arise and issue the edict that never again 
in America shall the school bell ring, never 
again shall the children come down to the 
school to have their minds and hearts touched 
with the upward impulse—if such an edict 
could be made effective, within one decade we 


would have to police our city streets and coun- 
try highways with armed constabulary. Prop. 
erty would become unsafe and values would de- 
cline. The more I reflect upon the matter the 
more convinced I become that the best money 
we expend is that we spend upon the education 
of our children. 

Though the present crisis is serious and 
though economic and monetary standards have 
been unsettled, we must not allow America’s 
greatest gift to the world and to modern civ. 
ilization, its system of popular education, to 
suffer serious impairment. We must see to it 
that the school bell continues to ring, that the 
teachers continue to teach, and that the children 
of America continue to come down to the 
schools to receive that preparation which con- 
tributes to their larger living and more effec- 
tive going, and which in the end is the very 
best guarantee we can give for the perpetuity of 
our beloved Republic. 











Credit Union Successful 
During First Half Year » » » 


HE first annual meeting of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union was held in the office of the W. T. A. 
on Saturday morning, January 23. 

The affairs of the Credit Union are in fine 
shape, as will be noted from the financial re- 
port herewith attached. The total investments 
in the Union on January 1 amounted to 
$4,822.25, most of which had been loaned to 
teachers. According to the report, there were 
no delinquencies in the payments of loans. 

The directors voted a 5% dividend, at the 
same time setting aside a guaranty fund re- 
serve as required by the By-laws, amounting to 
$52.42, and leaving an undivided profit fund in 
the amount of $109.83. 


The report also shows that the W. T. C. U. now 
has forty members and that the Credit Union has 
been of service to forty-six teachers by loaning them 
small amounts for provident purposes. It is a service 
to teachers from two standpoints—it serves as a splen- 
did opportunity for the investment of small amounts, 
and it provides loans to members of the W. T. A. 
for provident purposes at a comparatively low rate. 
According to the present outlook, the W. T. C. U. 
will develop rapidly. 

The officers elected at the annual meeting Saturday were: 
F. V. Powell, Platteville, President; Nellie Wightman, 
Richland Center, Vice-president; T. A. Hippaka, Madison, 
Treasurer; Credit Committee—E. J. McKean, Tomah, 
chairman; Amanda Schuette, Green Bay; and Directors: 
F. V. Powell, Platteville; Nellie Evjue, Merrill; W. F. 
Roecker, Milwaukee; Blanche McCarthy, Appleton; and 
Nellie Wightman, Richland Center. 

Financial Statement for Months of June through 
December, 1931 


Receipts CasH REPORT 
DNRINS Seer caeecd teeecienconebeuuscnauanwe eeyeeoveD 
SUES « oi Soncanccémeatstendsennooweednawen 15.00 
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DADE:  cccincmens unkcn mon - 1,418.60 
Interest Received i 199.56 
PINGS. casenue. a 1.09 
Entrance Fees = 68.00 
Be | ceticcncehoeteniencusdhis ash enconeaaeee 350.00 
PERCHRO- NEON <2 ioo span oenheoaseeesees 04 
Tete) Rect sess e iste ceusck $6,697.29 
Disbursements 
Nea ee ee OES OE Te aN ee $6,085.00 
SORE DONE wkictetecccsenabcate cane 1.75 
De. cockeeeeadeGho aden aes eaen ane enna 350.00 
POE GI, cacamsnuinccdnchanaomenenerdat 4.82 
Dividends 99.87 
Total Disbursements a $6,541.44 
Cash at end of period oa 155.85 
7 | es Subiaco spemeenee $6,697.29 
Prorit AND Loss 
Expenses Z 
AURGE URDONSES Gaccnacucemenancosccceteues cas $4.78 
Interest Paid — 1.75 
Transter to Guaranty Fund ....-.—......-....<.-- 52.42 
Dividends 99.87 
Balance 109.83 
TPAD cn SakonceeWes eso enddanea eater $268.65 
Income 
a ee CO $199.56 
eS SS Ce eee 1.09 
DOS TIN ccc cnnanccnnetcnadeaceanbenoes 68.00 
Mth cnesddodauene es aoe na areeoe $268.65 
BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
TRIN ccc coc. uct siacnicaleeeieca nace gisele aogeRls acai eas aise $4,666.40 
Cash <.. Pea 155.85 
ts). cccecsseccnuessanscsebanuseweuswe $4,822.25 
Liabilities 
RRAIVE: * iiwuteidniniadema namely ealemnawmamoa $4,645.00 
POOR OSE occ det inne na du nammecaininees 15.00 
Guaranty Fund ---.------------------------- 52.42 
DRGIVIOG DAIDIOES ccecccedncecndasncnseasus 109.83 
Total $4,822.25 










Number of Members at close of month. 
Number of Depositors at close of month. 
Number of Borrowers at close of month-------- 
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ollowing Paths 
George Washington Knew 


James Hay, Jr. 


Washington Bicentennial Commission 








TARTING by train or bus on the year's 
adventure in patriotism, a visit to Mount 
Vernon and Washington, we hear be- 

hind us the beat of horses’ hoofs on old 
toads, the rattle of coach wheels. Where 





steel rails now mark our shining way, we see 





ae 





in retrospect the silent forest, an occasional 
windowless cot, the mass of thorns and briers 
that made General Washington's ride to his 
inauguration a hazardous journey. Our first 
goal is Mount Vernon, for here we feel the 
atmosphere in which George Washington lived. 
Following the lawns and gardens to whose 
adornment he gave so much study and work, 
wandering through the rooms in which he spent 
his daily life, brilliant with social functions and 
filled with innumerable interests, one easily sees 
in imagination this many-sided man. 


For sixty years, the estate of Washington 
at Mount Vernon declined and decayed. It 
dreamed of its former enterprise, honeysuckle 
blanketing the gardens, cedar and scrub pine 
choking the fields, matted grass covering the 
drives and paths. The garden benches sheltered 
ghosts in crinoline and powdered wigs. The 
roof and columns of the mansion fell and the 
gates swung wide to whoever cared to enter. 
The restoration of this beautiful Virginia estate 
has taken almost another sixty years. The 
women and children of the United States who 
have accomplished this rehabilitation of our 
nation’s shrine brought loving service to the 
work that deserves recognition this year in 





* Repeated by kind permission of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD. 





which we celebrate the Washington Bicen- 
tennial. 


The story of the awakening of Mount Ver- 
non from its long sleep belongs in our teach- 
ing of American history. Brief facts about the 
restoration arouse our interest to learn it all. 
The summer house on the brow of the hill, 
south of the mansion, where Washington loved 
to sit and watch the loading and unloading of 
his schooners on the Potomac, was rebuilt 
through the generosity of the school children 
of Louisiana. That the mansion might be re- 
stored according to its old architecture, an 
entire southern estate of the Colonial period 
was demolished and the bricks brought to 
Mount Vernon. The shingles that replace the 
old roofing are duplicates in North Carolina 
pine of the original ones, cypress wood, pains- 
takingly hewed to match old samples. The gar- 
dens have been landscaped from plans that 
Washington left in his diaries. The deer park, 
fallen to ruins, was refenced and stocked. Al- 
though most of the original furnishings were 
scattered among family descendants through the 
will of Martha Washington, we may see a 
collection of those intimate belongings which 
bring the master of the house close to the 
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present. His bed and military trunk, the lat- 
ter studded with brass nails and showing 
old travel dents. Four Continental swords. 
Old crystal and wrought lanterns. Firedogs. 
A clock that ticked the sunny Virginia hours 
away. Candlesticks that lighted the Custis 
children to bed. George Washington’s gold 
watch, shoe buckles, and his silver-bowed 
spectacles. A tambour desk and chair. A 
silver inkstand, snuffers and tray. The 
needlebook he used at Valley Forge. The 
harpsichord over which Nellie Custis shed 
many tears as she practiced her music les- 
son. These speak to twentieth-century vis- 
itors of the plain orderly living of a per- 
sonality whose spirit guides the life of the 
nation today. 








© Harris & Ewing 


The National Congressional Library 


Shrine for the Declaration of Independence 


From Mount Vernon the path leads nine 
miles back to Alexandria. Here we see Christ 
Church and in it the Washington family pew; 
Gadsby’s Tavern, where Washington often 
dined and with his charming wife attended 
many a ball; the Alexandria-Washington Lodge 
of Masons, of which he was the Worshipful 
Master, and in which there is now a handsome 
collection of Washington heirlooms and paint- 
ings; the Alexandria Academy which he en- 
dowed; and, lastly, the George Washington 
National Masonic Memorial, a marble structure 
which, crowning Shooter's Hill, is seen from 
any point for miles around. 

Washington served on the town council of 
Alexandria. He contributed liberally to projects 
for its improvement. He owned property within 
its boundaries, and here he met some of the 
leading men of the nation in conferences that 
resulted in the Revolution and the organization 
of the new republic. 

From Alexandria we go to the capital city 
across the Potomac. 

Again we retrace our steps and discover old 
roads. We see George Washington seated on a 
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rustic bench outside the cottage of the Scotch- 
man, David Burns, whose farm included the 
grounds of the present White House. Old Davy 
objected strenuously to selling his fields, and 
it took all the General’s powers of persuasion 
to get him to make a fair exchange of land. 
It is said that Washington had in mind, even 
at that early period, naming the executive man- 
sion White House, after the Colonial estate 
where the Widow Custis lived with her two 
children when he first met and courted her. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the city of Wash- 
ington, a fair and noble boulevard, which has 
felt the footsteps of every presidential inaugural 
procession, and along whose lengths have been 
carried all important documents from the White 
House to the Capitol for over a century, was 
formerly a country lane, choked with weeds 
and rutted from cart wheels. There, at the In- 
dian Queen Tavern, trav- 
elers were met by an inn- ' 
keeper who knew the 
Marquis de Lafayette, 
Washington, and all the 
notables of that day. Be- 
neath the swinging sign 
that was decorated with 
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a painting of Pocahontas, 
he met his guests. Quick- 
ly changing to white cap 
and apron, he presided in 
the dining-room at the 
head of a lavish board 
which offered for dinner 
Virginia hams and mut- 
ton, roast goose dished 
up with sweet potatoes 
and succotash, rabbit and 
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chicken pie, oysters, suckling pig, plum pudding 
and pumpkin pie. Board in the year 1814 at 
the Indian Queen Tavern was $1.75 a day. 

The city of Washington today is the destina- 
tion for those of us who are searching for civic 
beauty, for educational background and quiet 
charm. It is in the national capital, of course, 
that the history of George Washington is cen- 
tered. It was he who determined the location 
of the capital city and selected the Frenchman, 
L’Enfant, as the engineer to design the pattern 
of the town. His unerring vision foresaw that, 
in planning the federal city,-he was mapping 
out the capital of a nation that was certain to 
be the greatest power among all the countries 
of the earth. 

With his realization of the great destiny of 
America and its capital, Washington instructed 
L'Enfant to spare no pains in planning the 
city in as beautiful a de- 
sign as possible. Wash- 
ington’s first material 
contribution to the build- 
ing of the town was his 
laying of the cornerstone 
of the capitol in 1793 
while he was still Presi- 











dent and residing in Phil- 
adelphia, then the capital 
of the nation. 

On each side of this 
immense structure and 
forming, with the Li- 
brary of Congress, a large 
square park, are the of- 
fice buildings of the Sen- 
ate and the House of 
Representatives, st ruc- 


tures which, put up in recent years, are fur- 
ther evidences of how truly the master of 
Mount Vernon foresaw the possibilities of 
his country. Going a mile up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which in Washington's day was 
little more than a muddy trail, we arrive 
at the White House. Designed and erected 
as the Presidential residence, it was not 
completed at the time of Washington’s 
death. John Adams was the first President 
to use it as a home. Of it the brilliant Abi- 
gail Adams wrote in one of her letters: 
“The house is upon a grand and superb 
scale, requiring about thirty servants to at- 
tend and keep the apartments in proper or- 

















Mount Vernon as Restored 


For sixty years it declined and decayed 


der and perform the ordinary business of the 
house and stables; an establishment very well 
proportioned to the President’s salary. .. . It is a 
beautiful spot, capable of improvement, and the 
more I view it the more I am delighted with it.” 

If we have time, we shall visit the Interior 
Department in its new building not far from 
the White House, because in it among many 
other bureaus and divisions is the United States 
Office of Education. We go also to the hand- 
some new marble home of the Department of 
Agriculture on the Mall. Here are the Exten- 
sion Service, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
the 4-H Clubs and the Department's publicity 
service, from which hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets and news articles of interest to the 
public are mailed. 

Of the educational institutions in the capital, 
there are many. There are the Library of Con- 
gress, already mentioned, where the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States are preserved in a shrine of 
bronze and marble; the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, created by Congress in 1846 for the “in- 
of among 
; the National Academy of Science; the 
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crease and diffusion knowledge 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
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“to encourage 
in the broadest 
and most lib- 
eral manner in- 
vestigation, re- 
search and dis- 
covery and the 
application of 
knowledge to 
the improve- 
ment of man- 
kind’’:the 
American Uni- 
versity, the 
Columbian In- 
stitution for 
the Deaf, 
Georgetown University, George Washington 
University, the National University, and, for the 
Negro race, Howard University. 

Here, too, are the national headquarters of 
the National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the National Geographic Society in its beautiful 
marble home on Sixteenth Street. 

Then to the Washington Monument, which 
has been described as ‘that frozen tongue of 
marble whose speech to the world is incessant 
and everlasting.’ Ascending to its top, more 
than five hundred feet above the ground, one 
views the gorgeous panorama of the city, the 
Potomac River and surrounding Maryland and 
Virginia. 

No tour of Washington is complete without 
a visit to at least some of its art centers. Among 
them are the old National Museum, Arts and 
Industrial Building, in which we see relics of 
George Washington and his family and cos- 
. tumes of the mistresses of the White House; 
the National Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery 
of Art, in which is the famous Whistler’s Pea- 
cock Room, the Corcoran Gallery of Art and 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 

If we have time for an automobile drive, we 
take the road up the Potomac to Great Falls, 
where are the remains of the canal and locks 
surveyed and built by Washington. There was 
the beginning of one of the dearest and great- 
est dreams of his life; to connect the Potomac 
and its headwaters with the Ohio River by 
means of a short portage across the Alleghany 
Mountains, thus providing transportation be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and what was then 
the far western frontier of the republic. To 
this project Washington devoted much of his 
own money and years of thought and work. 
Although it failed at last because of lack of 
funds, the publicity which he gave it resulted 
in the country’s first great era of waterways 
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Washington is Famed for the Beauty of its Gardens 


development. 

Since we are 
in Washington 
because of the 
nationwide in- 
terest in the 
celebration of 
the George 
Washing. 
ton Bicenten- 
nial this year 
we wish to see 
some of the big 
projects under- 
taken by the 
Federal Gov- 
ernment in 
honor of the Bicentennial. In the trip to Mount 
Vernon we will probably go by bus over the 
Mount Vernon Highway, a fine broad memorial 
roadway connecting the national shrine with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac. 
This Arlington Memorial Bridge, which has 
just been completed, connects the Mall with the 
lovely Arlington National Cemetery and the 
Arlington Mansion, once the property of Wash- 
ington’s stepgrandson, and still later the home 
of the great Confederate general, Robert E. Lee. 

The visitor sees the city of Washington and 
the environs with new vision this year. It is 
possible to make the early history for which it 
stands a living force in the hearts of children 
today. 


Cut by Courtesy of B. & O. 














The “Washington” School at Alexandria 


Here was the start of Virginia's schools 
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An Experiment in the Use of Radio and Home 
Recording Records in Extension Teaching » » » 


AN EXPERIMENT in the use of the Radio 

in Music Extension teaching was tried re- 
cently at the University of Wisconsin which has 
some new and unusual features. 

The department of Rural Sociology of the 
University is aiding the rural communities of 
the State in the development of a program of 
social activities which are calculated to promote 
neighborliness and a self-sufficiency somewhat 
akin to that of former days. 

One of the items in this program is group 
singing, with the result that dozens of small 
choral groups are springing up throughout the 
state. Indeed, the interest is so 





Edgar B. Gordon 
The University of Wisconsin 





A further unique feature of the experiment 
was the employment of the new home-record- 
ing phonograph which put into record-form 
certain supplementary material which was sent 
to the listening groups. 


Part of Farm Week Festival 





great and the demands for as- 
sistance are so numerous that the 
department has been obliged to 
announce that only a limited 
number of counties could be 
aided. 

To provide incentive and a 
focal point, the contest idea is 
employed. Rural groups within 
a county compete against one 
another for the honor of repre- 
senting their county in a state 
contest held in Madison at the 
College of Agriculture during 
“Farmers Week” the first week . 
in February. 

The problem of leadership, is 
of course the most difficult one 
to solve and it was just here that 
the University Radio Station W. H. A. came to 
the rescue. 





A State-wide Music Lesson 


It was arranged that all of the groups 
throughout the state be assembled at convenient 
Places in their localities where radio facilities 
were available and taught collectively, by means 
of the radio, the song material which had been 
chosen for the contest. Local leaders were sup- 
plied in advance with specific instructions as to 
how their groups were to respond during the 
tadio teaching hour, for it was essential that 
the local group should participate rather than 
merely listen to the lesson. The radio teacher 
had a group of University students with whom 
to work—and the listening groups were ex- 
pected to sing and imitate the studio group 
when called upon. Simple instruction in using 
the voice and the detailed study of the song 
material constituted the lesson. 





Professor E. B. Gordon 
Using records for check-ups 


THE promotion of group sing- 

ing, with previous instruc- 
tion over the radio, has been 
brought about as a part of the 
annual Farm Week festival, 
sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin department of Agri- 
culture during the winter 
months. An important feature 
of this annual event has been 
the presentation of plays, written 
and acted by rural groups. Ex- 
panding this form of cultural de- 
velopment in rural community 
life the college of agriculture, in 
cooperation with the university 
music school has inaugurated a 
group chorus contest. Last year 
five counties were represented: 
Sheboygan, Rock, Kenosha, Milwaukee and 
Waukesha. A group from Oostburg, Sheboy- 
gan county, singing under the direction of 
Madam Bauer won first place. 





“Coaching” For the Farm Week Contest 


HE enthusiastic reception of a group chorus 
contest is largely responsible for the recent 
experiments in radio instruction. Our “‘insti- 
tute’, with a group of singers in the studio, 
presented songs the groups will sing, in com- 
petition with other groups, during the first 
week in February. At the most recent insti- 
tute, on January 16, we gave instructions to 
groups in six separate counties. The entire pro- 
gram was prepared through the cooperation of 
the following people: J. Louise Earll, county 


-supt. of Richland County, Walter J. Berger, of 


Sheboygan Falls; E. W. Schelling, Viroqua; 
and O. P. Cuff, Oshkosh. 
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News From The 
State Department »» » 


School Fund Apportionments 


HE apportionment of the Public School Fund 

Income has been forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State. State aid for elementary schools 
under this fund will amount to $5,876,601.44. 
There are 15,792 elementary teachers for each 
of whom $250 is paid by the state or 
$3,948,000. The balance of the total or 
$1,928,601.44 represents aid under the equali- 
zation provisions of the law to compensate dis- 
tricts and cities for low valuations. 

The Common School Fund Apportionment 
has also been completed. This is the fund es- 
tablished by the Constitution and is distributed 
on the basis of the school census. The total 
amount allotted this year is $436,997.50. There 
were, according to the reports as of last June, 
873,993 persons of ages four to twenty in the 
state, for each of whom the fund pays districts 
and cities fifty cents. Florence County has a 
school censuse of 1,333 whereas Milwaukee 
County has 189,219. 

The preparation of the Common and Pub- 
lic School Funds is under the direction of Mr. 
Limp. 


Superior School Survey 


ASCHOOL building survey of the city of 
Superior has recently been completed by a 
survey committee from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction consisting of O. H. Plenzke, As- 
sistant State Superintendent; J. T. Giles, High 
School Supervisor; and H. W. Schmidt, ie al 
visor of Buildings. The field work was done 
during the month of September and the results 
of the study have just been completed and for- 
warded to the school authorities in Superior. 
For a number of years the department has 
made its facilities available for a service of this 
kind upon request of city councils and school 
board members, and up to this time, over thirty 
of such studies have been made by department 
members, resulting in a satisfactory solution of 
many local problems. There is no charge for 
this service, which is given at times available by 
members of the department, and only two con- 
ditions are attached. One is that an official re- 
quest be made the department. The other is 
that the full survey be published in some form 
and made available to all interested citizens. 
School authorities are not bound to observe the 
findings of the survey, but are at liberty to 
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utilize such portions of it as may be found 
available in the development of their local situa- 
tions. The findings of these surveys are as fac- 
tual as possible and the recommendations are 
made without bias and based solely upon the 
economic and educational needs of the respec- 
tive cities where the survey is undertaken. 


Washington's Birthday Observance 


| JNPRECEDENTED observance will be given 

to the bicentennial of Washington’s birth 
throughout the country during the period from 
February 22 to Thanksgiving Day. Office cor- 
respondence indicates that Wisconsin schools 
are alert to the possibility of history teaching in 
connection with this observance, and it is safe 
to say that not a single school will miss a con- 
sideration of the forthcoming birthday cele- 
bration on February 22. 

The rule will be to hold school in the fore- 
noon with suitable patriotic exercises in the 
afternoon, participated in not only by the pu- 
pils, but by patrons of the respective schools. 
George Washington was the outstanding man 
of his generation. He laid the foundation of 
this government on a firm and lasting basis, and 
students who study the high-lights in his il- 
lustrious career cannot fail to become better 
and more appreciative citizens. 


Farm Bookkeeping Scholarship 


EONARD JOSEPHSON, R. 3, Ashland, 

Wisconsin, has been awarded a $400.00 
scholarship by the Parker Pen Company for the 
best farm accounting record submitted in a 
national contest. The winning accounting book 
is a record of transactions on the farm of the 
boy’s father for the year ending December 15, 
1931. The proceeds of the scholarship will be 
available for the use of Mr. Josephson when- 
ever he matriculates at college. 


School Board Conventions 


SUPERVISORS G. S. Dick who co-operates 

with the county superintendents in arrang- 
ing for school board conventions and participa- 
tion in the program, reports that there was 4 
total attendance of 25,540 persons at the series 
of school board conventions held during 1931. 
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This attendance includes school board members, 
teachers and visitors, and same is increasing 
yeat by year. School board conventions usually 
begin shortly after May 1 and continue inter- 
mittently through the season up to December. 
The first school board convention for 1932 will 
be held early in May. 


New High School Library 


HE new high school library list has recently 

been mailed to high school principals and 
librarians. For the benefit of high schools 
which are now planning to reorganize their li- 
braries, the following suggestions are offered 
on how to proceed. 

Divide your present collection into the following 

groups: 

1. Those to be sent to the furnace. 

2. Those books which because of their inappro- 
priate subject matter or ancient copyright 
will seldom be used. 

3. Those that should be rebound. 


4. Those that are in good physical condition and 

bid fair to be active in use. 

Those in group (1) and (3) may be quickly dis- 
posed of. Those in group (2) should occupy top or 
bottom shelves in the library, or in some cases, be 
boxed up to be brought out again if needed. Those 
in group (4) should be shelved where they may be 
easily found when needed, on shelves easily accessible. 

Now inventory your books in groups (3) and (4), 
and in your purchases balance your library so that 
your collection will conform roughly to the follow- 
ing proportions as they appear in the A. L. A. list of 
titles recommended for first purchase. 


General Reference, etc. _--_.___----______ 22 
1G |S) 5 aS SR eae ee Sea Pn eee 3 
Religion, Mythology, etc. ....-..--.----. $5 
SUC eh SE ee ae 45 
Gretieral, SeIence —- an 48 
eect plier oa see rs a 27 
12 1 RE ED SRT eae eR ees 28 
NESE ened ac ee ee 103 
[OE Se ee ee ee reo er 122 
muiicet WicliOn 8 8c ck 94 


The above is a result of an actual count of 
titles in the A. L. A. list. It is not expected 
that your library will contain books by actual 
count to match these numbers, but the list above 
will be suggestive when making your purchases. 
These suggestions apply to libraries of about 
five hundred volumes. Beyond that number 
care should be taken when buying to enrich 
such classifications as will help you in carrying 
on your program requirements. Class teachers 
will, of course, be called upon for suggestions 
on books needed in their various departments. 

The department will be pleased to see a gen- 
eral revival of library interest expressed in the 
reorganization of libraries that are now in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Teachers and librarians 


in charge may feel free to write the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for help at any time. 


Pictures Used by Prof. Snow in,Famous 
Lectures Now Published in Book 


HE numerous alumni of the University of 

Wisconsin who attended Professor ‘‘Benny” 
Snow’s lectures will be interested to learn that 
Bentley's snow flake pictures, which formed the 
basis of the most famous of Snow’s popular 
lectures, have now been published so that they 
can be studied at leisure. 

The volume “Snow Crystals” by Wilson A. 
Bentley and William J. Humphreys which ap- 
peared in December, 1931, contains more than 
2,000 photomicrographs of snow crystals, and 
a few of window frost, ice flowers, dew, and 
rime. These were selected and classified by 
Prof. Humphreys from more than 5,000 pic- 
tures in the collection that Bentley had made 
during 40 years. Dr. Humphreys contributes a 
preface explaining the methods of Mr. Bent- 
ley, the processes of crystallization, and the 
scheme of classification, and gives a bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. 


Leave of Absence 


Mss Dorothy Morgan, Supervisor of Classes 
for Exceptional Children, left the depart- 
ment on a leave of absence January 31. Miss 
Morgan will study at Northwestern University 
the second semester. 
e°¢@ 


Observance of February 22 in Madison 


HE city-wide program for adults will be held 
at the Capitol Theater in Madison at 10 
A. M. on Monday, February 22 in honor of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. The use of the theater is donated by the 
RKO Theater Organization. The principal 
speaker will be Prof. Carl Russell Fish, emi- 
nent historian and author. Dr. Prager will have 
charge of a program of patriotic selections by 
the Madison Civic Chorus. The heads of vari- 
ous city and state activities will be invited to sit 
on the platform, including the Mayor, Gov- 
ernor, President of the University, and the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Superin- 
tendent John Callahan is general chairman, and 
Judge S. B. Schein is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee. This program is designed for the adult 
population. The city schools will be in session 
during the forenoon of February 22, and are 
holding patriotic programs at their respective 
school buildings in the afternoon. 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


Business Books 


New Gregg Publications: (Gregg Publishing Co., 


New York City) 
Transcription Drills 
J. Walter Ross. Price $1.20 


Condensed Rules for English Composition 


M. E. Grey. Price $.25 
General Business Science Part III 
Jones and Holtsclaw. Price $1.00 
Projects in Business Science Part III 
Jones and Holtsclaw. Price $1.00 
Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual 
John Robert Gregg. Price $1.50 
Gregg Typing, Complete Course $1.50 
Understanding Advertising 
Hawley & Zabin. Price $1.20 


HESE most recent releases from the well-known 
Gregg publishing company offer obstacles to or- 
dinary review purposes, but we wish to bring them 
all to the attention of Wisconsin commercial teachers 
. . especially the Shorthand Junior Manual, for it 
is a special anniversary edition. 

General Business Science deals with problems of 
thrift, budget making, and non-technical records of 
the financial affairs of the individual, the family, the 
farmer, and the small business owner. The handbook 
accompanying General Business Science is especially 
helpful for the student, as it contains financial forms, 
graphs and outlines for each part of the text. 

Understanding Advertising is a short text, non- 
technical in character, suitable to a twenty lesson 
course of study. The book is not designed to be a 
complete study of the entire field, but is rather a 
good book to use as an introductory course. 

As these books are all of special interest to com- 
mercial teachers it will be best if interested readers 
will write to the publishers, and secure descriptive 
literature of any or all of these recent publications. 


Fifty Alphabets 
Hunt & Hunt. Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee. 
Price $2.50 
ys is a lettering book containing fifty plates il- 
lustrating various examples of lettering. The book 
will be of interest to schools and colleges where 
drawing, commercial art, and lettering are taught. 
With each alphabet there is included a brief ex- 
planatory note concerning its origin and correct use. 


Professional Books 


Supervision in the Secondary School 
H. B. Alberty and V. T. Thayer. D. C. Heath & 
Co., New York. Price $2.00 
PD ROBLEMS of supervision concern every school sys- 
tem, and the authors of this book are attempting 
to formulate, interpret, and apply to the problems of 
secondary school supervision a democratic philosophy 
of education. Ever keeping their eyes on the im- 
portant fact that the ppl is the most important 
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part of an educational system, the authors continually 
stress the implications of democratic supervision for 
teacher growth and the understanding and guidance 
of pupils. 

While based on a definite philosophy, the book 
“comes down to earth’, so to speak. Divisional heads 
deal with such specific things as ‘The Supervisor 
Looks at His Job’, “The Supervisors and His Teach- 
ers’, and ‘‘The Supervisor and Pupil Relationships”, 


Lives in the Making 
Henry Neumann. D. Appleton and Co., New 
York. Price $2.25 
| tKE vocational guidance, character education has 
been an increasingly popular subject for educa- 
tional writers. Some of the writings are fair, others 
good . . . this book is in the latter category. Its 
value lies in the fact that the author has not been 
content to merely list a certain class of human vir- 
tues teachers and parents should inculcate in children 
. . . father he has approached the subject from the 
point of intelligent psychology, and has developed a 
text of value to parents as well as teachers. 


The Unit Mastery Arithmetic (Primary, In- 


termediate and Advanced) 

Stone and Mills, Benj. H. Sanborn Co., Chicago. 
HERE are several unusual features of this series 
which remove them from the classification of 
“just more text books’. Unlike many books on arith- 
metic this series is developed around a unit plan, of 
ten separate yet related units. All three books are 
written about things children are interested, and in 
language they can understand. Provision is also made 
for the instruction of children who are “out of step” 
with the rest of the class . . . starred pages here and 
there can be omitted by slower students, thereby per- 
‘mitting them to catch up with the rest of the class, 
All three texts are built around the above central 
ideas, and thereby offer something distinctive by way 
of arithmetic instruction. In many ways, arithmetic 
taught in the outlined manner becomes a game in- 
stead of a study . . . and when that attitude is suc- 
cessfully transmitted to pupils half the job of teaching 
is accomplished, for interest will keep the individual 

members of the class ‘‘up on their toes’. 


What’s New In Arithmetic? 

John C. Stone, Benj. H. Sanborn Co., Chicago. 

Prince $.25 
] His charming little monograph should be read by 

every arithmetic teacher who believes in new 
methods of teaching her subject. The text of the 
brochure is an elaboration on the answer to the ques- 
tion ‘What's new in arithmetic . . . aren’t two and 
two still four?” The author explains that two and 
two aren’t always four with all children at all times, 
and that modern educators are constantly studying 
methods of presentation of such facts in an attempt 
to make two and two four with a// of the children at 
ALL of the times. It’s a handy little book to have 
around . . . and to read and re-read, and then read 
again! 
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Elson Basic Readers (Books 4, 5, and 6) 


Elson and Gray, Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Prices $.80, $.84 and $.84 
| govtver three books continue the series of readers 

previously reviewed (Dec. 1930). All of the basic 
readers are Outstanding in their content material, as 
well as their attractive appearance and illustrations. 
The authors and publishers have taken cognizance of 
the fact that children will only read intelligently ma- 
terial they want to read. The stories in all three of 
these readers possess those qualities of description 
and action which interest both boys and girls of 
grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Book four presents stories concerning outdoor life, 
citizenship, boys and girls of other lands, mythology, 
and holiday narratives. Book five follows the same 
general plan, with the addition of a section on ‘“‘Sky- 
ways and Highways’, concerning the adventures of 
Byrd, Lindbergh and all the other heroes engaged in 
aviation. Book six consists of similar stories, told in 
a more mature way. 


Books on George Washington 


Peeps at George Washington 
Max Vivier, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
Price $1.50 
THs little reader is especially well illustrated, by 
the author. There is nothing exceptional about the 
text, except that it is written so simply that children 
of the lower grades can understand it. Most books 
about Washington are for more advanced students, 
so this little book will fill a real need. The pictures 
of course are exceptionally fine. 


George Washington, an Historical Biography 


Horace E. Scudder, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Price $.44 


George Washington the Man 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Price $.56 


Stories About George Washington 


Frances Jenkins Olcott, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Price $.28 


In the Days of Young Washington 


Nancy Byrd Turner, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Price $.92 


Alt of these books can be called good standard 
readers on Washington material. The first three 
are old publications, but good nevertheless. The first 
two books are designed to interest students of the 
upper grades. The third book listed above can be en- 
joyed by children of the middle grades, and con- 
tains a lot of wholesome history and tradition con- 
cerning Washington’s character and exploits. The 
poems are also interesting. 

By far the most interesting book of the series is 
the last one, In the Days of Young Washington. It 
is written in the form of a story, and as such will 
interest pupils who like to have their history in the 
form of narrative doses. In the main the conversation 
is good, and easily followed. 


eh6©°8 
Washington Books Previously Reviewed 


George Washington 


Thora Thorsmark, Scott Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
January, 1932 


Unit Mastery 
Arithmetic 


Stone and Mills 





Arithmetic presented as a thought 
process rather than a mere 
skill subject. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 





1732 1932 


Celebrate the Bicentennial | 


George Washington—a_ personality whose 
Faith needs to be recalled by the nation to- 
day! 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By THoRA THORSMARK 

293 pages, illustrated 
A new (1932), inti- A book for all pupils 
mate biography to read. A text for 
stressing the charac- use in “Washington 
ter of Washington as Appreciation” 
revealed in contempo- courses correlated 
rary accounts, mem- with— 
oirs, and letters. 

English, American History, and Civics 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
Inexpensive: Cloth, 80¢; paper, 52¢. 

A discount for quantities. 


“Tell us about the new Washington book,’ 
on a post card will bring detailed 
information promptly. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow for LESS 
through the 





-. 1... & @ 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 
The W. T. C. U. is not a commercial organiza- 


tion. Low operating costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give Wisconsin Teachers loans at rates much 


lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 
OFFICERS 

eee: Vem, Pe es one cos devsanonld Platteville 

Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres.......... Richland Center 

Thomas Tippaka, Treas... 560 sécc cece ce ol Madison 

De He, BR, Ginn otc isc es ccewenecced Madison 


WT. oe WH 716 Beaver Bldg. 


Madison, Wis. 























ee ed 
STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---- USE COUPON BELOW---- 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


eS ee Leek RT rs ee EN ei ar i a 
7 PC ee ee eee eee eT eee er en 
I Bs io rata Giaesata elt BORbOls .Losadseauws 


Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 











When Washington Was Young 
Mabel Ansley Murphy, Laidlaw Bros., Chicago, 


Books Received During January 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 
The Age of Innocence. By Edith Wharton (Edited 
by Orton Lowe) 


F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia 
Physiology of Exercise. By Ferdinand A. Schmidt & 
Carl B. Sputh. $2.50 


— oe & Company, Garden City, 


First Reader in Spanish. By Weisinger & Johnston, 
$.80 

Los Mejores Cuentos de Pardo Bazan. By Willis 
Knapp Jones. $1.25 


D. C. Heath & Company, Chicago 
Third Year Latin. By Harry E. Wedeck. $1.96 


Oxford University Press, New York City 
Projects in Elementary English. By John B. Opdycke. 
$1.98 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 
Book of Humorous Poems. By George E. Teter 
George Washington. By Thora Thorsmark. $.80 


WORKBOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED DURING JANUARY 
mene ity Doran & Company, Garden City, 

Y 


Drills in English. By George B. Woods & Clarence 
Stratton 

Tests for “Drills in English”. By George B. Woods 
& Clarence Stratton 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
A Workbook in Latin Comprehension. By John 
Flagg Gummere. $.64 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 

Objective Tests (To Accompany A Student's Work- 
Book in American Democracy). By Verl A. 
Teeter. $.35 


McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia 

Illustrated Study Guide (For the Grades and Junior 
High School). By Charles A. Coulomb. $.44 

First Yearbook: Some Aspects of the Social Sciences 
in the Schools. $2.00 


A. J. Nystrom & Company, Chicago 

Simplified Home Geography Activities Book. By De 
Forest Stull and Erwin J. Raisz 

ba —- Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


Directed High School History Study (Book 1). 
Magenis & Gilmour 









COMPLETE | Washington Programs 


| WASHINGTON | 

PANNiVERnsaARY} A Complete and well-balanced 

. PROGRAMS | Washington Program for each Grade. 
New Recitations, Plays and Dia- 


imimmaeed logues. New Washington songs set 


to familiar tunes. Suggestions for 
= ‘p= simple staging and costuming. $1.50. 
eed NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 


76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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IMPORTANT—Tear Out this Page and Mail Immediately 


HERE is much talk about reducing teachers’ salaries because cost of living of teachers has been 
reduced. This survey is an effort to get accurate data on the economic condition of the teacher 
for the school year 1931-32, as compared with the school year 1929-30. Please answer promptly. 


Signed by the Committee 


Charlotte Kohn 
Mrs. Hazel Campion 








Mary L. Fox 
Florence Dodge 
C. A. Barfoot 
Use check mark (x) for your answer. 
Rent—as eompared with 1929: Tenant (rent) 
Home Owner PRONURG osc. 2s See Se 
Taxes—Same______- ee | i. eer Sane... Re a a 
Percentage change_______ % change_.......- 
Same More Less 9% Changed Same More Less % Changed 
NEE oo tk Seence eccey Se eee NN 5S ve te ee ee 
MOONS setae aie) Soe ea eedetes eee BOGS a5 eee le ee ee 
Detar CRetReS inc k ooo as, eee (eee esse ses WAR COR NCS inn pe ee 
COTS ACS) OC Or el ee te eee i Pare ec penee (POMS. 3-06 se he ee 
Summer School Professional 
Oe SE ee ae ee eee ame Teer BONES 5 ol. 4 eer eee 
DEAR eos no ete Bo Soe ae es Cae Peter nae soto eee 
Organization ls, ene ee re 
MN Sa ci Pad ee, er a oe , ied. 
Private Chari- 
CHURN UNE 25 See ete Sas ose Seeweeoce, NOE Sect ried oa SO os oes ke 
Civic funds TE os. poss Sela ee 
RRS ne a a 


| ee ee ey ee es 
School acces- 
OGG ee Ph Se Aish i SOR Mah Bo ee 


What per cent of your salary was spent in community in which you taught last year? _____ 


js) Cena lala I Lidl EIS A | Po a Ana % Change___- 
Years of schooling beyond high school: 1-_-_- ? ; oa Peers p Se ae a 8 
Dependents: No. wholly dependent: adults__.____________________---_- GRIM oo Sao! 
Pcie! Laat eT Cn Sao) [ea i ee, Sa sere ae ae eee CONE ion ace eri aiien ne a 
Fam-‘a tarak 2. LL, elementary__.--_-- jen sebethrsa53 Ct ae a a oe Serene 
(city, township, school) 
en a W Oman. 2222 Head of a family________ ee ne, eee ae ee eee ee eee 


; So that we may have authority behind our summary, we are asking you to sign this questionnaire after 
lling it out. 
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Headliners From the February News 





M. C. Palmer Honored 


N RECOGNITION of his years of service in 

educational circles of Columbia County the 
Columbia County Teachers association recently 
honored Merle C. 
Palmer by pur- 
chasing for him a 
1 i f e membership 
in the National 
Education Associ- 
ation. Mr. Palm- 
er, now principal 
of the Marathon 
County Normal 
school had previ- 
ously been associ- 
ated with the 
school of Co- 
lumbus. 

The honor 
awarded Mr. 
Palmer was a 
splendid testi- 
mony of his ex- 
cellent work as a member of the Columbia 
County Teachers association, and a fitting ex- 
pression of the friendship and esteem of his 
colleagues. Needless to say, the tribute of the 
Columbia County Teachers association was a 
pleasant experience for Mr. Palmer, who had 
made such lasting friendships with the teachers 


of Columbia County. 








M. C. Palmer 


A pleasant experience 


Our Cover This Month 

HE beautiful winter scene of Mount Vernon 

was secured through the kindness of the 
National Photo Company, of Washington, 
D. C., and the Wisconsin representatives of the 
B. & O. railroad, the official road chosen for 
the Department of Superintendence meeting 
this month. 
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Motivation Recipe 


Mss Alice Scott, teacher in the Barron 

County Normal school, recently sent us 
the following motivation recipe, concocted by 
one of her clever students: 


Motivation 


Use the famous “‘cat’’ curiosity, and in this dish 
put a mysterious question and 1 tsp. of informa- 
tion. Allow class to beat mixture by turning auto- 
matic crank of discussion. After well beaten, add an- 
other 14 tsp. of information, and mix in as before. 
Now add a pinch or so of doubt to neutralize the 
confidence that has been formed. Resume beating 
with renewed vigor. Add humor as desired to give 
necessary color. Season with a definite reference and 
bake in hot oven until next class time. Check test 
will show if motivation is properly baked. 


Serve at least twice daily and more often if pos- 
sible. 


Guaranteed to cure lack of interest and compre- 
hension. 


Try it once . . . especially on some students 
you might refer to as “half baked” were you 
not a lady or a gentleman . . . or a servant of 
a salary-paying public composed of parents! 


A Handwriting Exhibit 


AN EXHIBIT of handwriting will be shown 

at the place of meeting of the Handwrit- 
ing Section of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation for 1932. This exhibit will be open to 
all schools of the state. Public, private, paro- 
chial, rural, normal schools, and teachers’ col- 
leges are asked to cooperate in making this a 
worth while feature of the convention. 


It is suggested that the exhibits be so ar- 
ranged that they will show the progress of the 
individual student. In order to do this it is 
suggested that specimens be taken at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the semester. The 
specimens should be mounted on appropriate 
mounting board or heavy paper. 


Fill out the questionnaire, p. 297 
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Specimens should be labeled with name of 
school, name and grade of student, number of 
weeks subject was pursued, length of recitation 
period, and number of periods each week. 

Will you not cooperate in making this worth 
while display? Begin now. 

Directions for shipment will be made in 
time to enable all to prepare and ship in ex- 
hibits at the proper time and to the proper 


place. 
—J. M. Tice, Whitewater, Wis. 


Seeing Double at Oconto H. S. 


NYONE suffering from dizzy spells, with 

an attending tendency to see things double 
should stay away from Oconto high school, for 
the constant meeting of eight sets of twins in 
the school corridors would cause the steadiest 
of people to rub their eyes. Yes siree . . . eight 
sets of twins in that one school . . . constituting 
4% of the entire high school enrollment! 











The entire group of doubles are pictured 
above: 

Back Row, left to right: Myrtle Bergevain, Mar- 
cella Bergevain, Peter Messenger, Paul Messenger, 
Myra Clausen, Harold Clausen. 

Middle Row, left to right: Neil Blank, Keil Blank, 
Gladys Kastner, Grace Kastner, Elwyn Marek, Elva 
Marek. 

Front Row, left to right: Albin Winther, Waldemar 
Winther, Margaret LaCourt, Elizabeth LaCourt. 


It is said that the students of Oconto can tell 
the twins apart, but not so the teachers. Many 
are the stories of teachers who relied too much 
on the law of averages, and so we warn you all 

. when you start in a new school first tackle 
the twin situation. 

Mr. William C. Hansen, superintendent of 
schools at Oconto, reports that in the main the 
twins in his school rank about the same, scho- 
lastically, and that there is a tendency for them 
to take similar courses. 























CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 





foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
withinsight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


T: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
- inGeologyand Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for tego work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QuarTER (DEPT. R.) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 

















NAME ee 
Street and No. 


City and State 
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(THOMAS TOURS 


Private and Independent Nature—Small Groups— 
Educational—All Expenses—Greatly by 
EUROPE Comfortable Motor — Finest Ships and 
Hotels—3 to 12 Countries—$297 to $825. 

CALIFORNIA, CANADIAN Rockies, YEL- 
AMERICA LOWSTONE, GRAND CANYON, PANAMA 
CanaL. Motor tours into Heart of 


Nature—$297 to $481. NortHeast & CAaNnapa—$160. 
Bermupa. Write us. 


ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S. C. 






weeks to Northern Europe, inclu 






tour you want. Address 












1932. Party sails from Montreal (or 
EUROPE New York), June 10th, Eight countries 
visited. Special features: The Rhine by boat; five 
days by motor through the French and Swiss Alps; 
the Amalfi drive, Capri, and Sorrento; Oxford and the 
Shakespeare country, etc. Extension bc gg of three 

i ing France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, England. If you 
are planning a trip, write me. may have just the 


Prof. N. Flaten, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 























SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 
Foremost Student Tours: 250 
all expense tours, 26 to 93 
Days, $235 to $690: Small 
rties, First class Hotels. 


ore motor travel. New_Tour- 
ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 

















5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, 
Belgium, France. Steamship fare, rail and motor 
travel in Europe, hotels, meals and sightseeing all 
included. 70 day tour, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by 
motor, $860. THE TRAVEL GUILD. INC., 180 
N. Michigan, Chicago; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 


ttt tit 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, Mass. 












“Merrily We 
Roll Along” 


Plan Your Summer 


Travels NOW! 


e@ Just four more months . . . then 
summer school and TRAVEL. Where 
to: Europe, Glacier, Yellowstone, 
Alaska, Zion, Bryce, Colorado???? 
Plan something now, for you know, 
travel expenses have taken a drop. 


e@ Read the travel ads in the JOUR- 
NAL .. . clip the coupons (all the 
literature is free), and begin to organ- 
ize a small party of your own, or tie 
up with another group. 


e If you want us to, we'll be glad to 
scout around for the travel literature 
you want. Just clip off the attached 
coupon, fill it in, and we'll send you 
the booklets you want, or see that you 
get them. 
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Gentlemen: 
Cut by Courtesy of WISCONSIN OCTOPUS 


Without cost or obligation on my part please send me travel literature on a trip to: 


f ONO WE HOOUMMATICE |. oye. 5i6 6 6.0 cide toe ote es op ORs v OR OSS a oe Tete eee be Mea eate Gomes are 
Europe ; 
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U. of Wis. Reports on Aptitude Tests 


A REPORT on the administration of scho- 

lastic aptitude tests to 34,000 Wisconsin 
high school seniors in 1929 and 1930 has just 
been issued by Professor Henmon and Mr. Holt 
of the University of Wisconsin. The report 
deals with psychological tests, scholastic apti- 
tudes, sex differences in scholastic aptitudes, oc- 
cupational preferences of high school seniors, 
parental occupation in relation to scholastic apti- 
tude, the value of scholastic aptitude tests, and 
other factors. The report is put up in pamphlet 
form and contains more than 100 pages. Copies 
of it may be secured by any teacher in the state, 
without charge, by writing to Mr. F. O. Holt, 
Registrar and Director Bureau of Guidance and 
Records, at the University. 


Forensics In Full Swing 


HE first rounds of competitive debates and 

dramatics took place on February 6. The 
state debate finals will be held on March 31, 
and the dramatic finals on April 1. Competi- 
tions in other branches of forensics will begin 
in April with the finals scheduled to take place 
in Madison later in the spring. 


The department of debating in the univer- 
sity extension division, clearing house for sec- 
ondary school forensic activities, has received 
registration from 280 schools, and anticipates 
400, according to Miss Almere Scott, associa- 
tion secretary. 


The debate question this year goes to the 
merits of unemployment insurance for industry. 
Debate pairings have been arranged by the 
following schools: 


Ableman, Adams-Friendship, Amery, Arena, Ar- 
cadia, Argonne, Athens, Baldwin, Baraboo, Benton, 
Brodhead, Chilton, Chippewa Falls, Clintonville, Col- 
fax, Crandon, Cudahy, Deerfield, Eagle River, East 
Depere, Eau Claire, Edgar, Edgerton, Fort Atkinson, 
Glenwood City, Grantsburg, Hammond, Hayward, 
Hiles, Kaukauna, Kenosha, Laona, Lodi, Madison 
(Wisconsin High), Marion, Marshfield, Melrose, 
Menasha, Menomonee Falls, Menomonie, Middleton, 
Milwaukee (Lincoln), Milwaukee (Washington), 
Minocqua, Monroe, Neenah, Nekoosa, New Rich- 
mond, North Freedom, Oconto, Oconto Falls, Ona- 
laska, Portage, Prentice, Prairie du Chien, Randolph, 
Redgranite, Reedsburg, Richland Center, River Falls, 
Rosholt, Shawano, Sheboygan Falls, South Milwau- 
kee, Spooner, Stevens Point, Stoughton, Tomah, Two 
Rivers, Viroqua, Wabeno, Waukesha, Waupaca, 
Wautoma, Wauwatosa, Watertown, West Allis, West 
Depere, West Milwaukee, Wisconsin Rapids, Wit- 
tenberg, 


Registrations are expected also from the Su- 
petior district. 


EU ROPE ot 1 a8, 


-including steamship fare 





Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- \ 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial | 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! : 


There are 31 “AMEXTOURS"” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 25-day tour at $278, 
to an 84-day tour at $941. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $482. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 
779 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





nan 1 


EUROPE 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel val- 
ues for 1932, including three brand new features 
... Russian, All-motor,and Oxford Study Tours. 
Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
665 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.C. | Write for Booklet T 








. See Alaska via The 


Alaska Railroad” 


is a beautifully illustrated, 
descriptive map folder. It tells 
you about Alaska, that land of 
Mighty Magnificence—giving 
you the most surprising infor- 
mation. For Alaska, contrary to 
your ideas, is not a cold, forbid- 
ding land, but a country of de- 
lightful climate, drenched in a 
glory of color. 


It describes tours into the Inter- 
ior of Alaska, giving all travel 
data, even with suggestions on 
what to wear on an Alaska trip. 


The book is free. Just send your 
name and address to 

U. S. Department of the Interior 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


(7)  {Mt. McKinley Park Route} 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger Agent 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Phone State 5798 — Chicago, Ill. 
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‘“*The Summit of Human Living”’ 


is very highly recommended by education- 
alists as a Commencement address. 


Write to 
W. T. Walker - 


Brodhead, Wis. 








ALL EXPENSE EUROPE $269 
GREATEST TRAVEL VALUE EVER OFFERED 
84 day tour personally conducted, Chi- 
cago to Chicago, including rail and neces- 
sary Pullman. 

Embraces a visit to Washington, New 
York, Canada and four European coun- 
tries. A combination of Domestic and 
Foreign Tours at less expenditure than 
is required for a vacation at a mountain 
or seaside resort in our own country. 
Sailing from New York July 2nd on 
world’s largest Cabin Liner—the New 
M. V. BRITANNIC. 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Consult the originator of Student 
Toursand specialist in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


$51 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 























HOTEL 
CHROEDER 








MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete SUCCESS... 
by making your 
“Home” at the 


“Schroed er’. 
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The following schools have registered for 
dramatics contests: 


Adams-Friendship, Algoma, Athens, Augusta, Bos- 
cobel, Cameron, Clintonville, Colfax, Cumberland, 
Galesville, Hiles, Hudson, Kewaunee, La Crosse (Lo- 
gan), Livingston, Marshfield, Menasha, Menomonie, 
Dunn county school of agriculture (Menomonie), 
Milton, Nekoosa, Oconto, Oconto Falls, Palmyra, 
Prairie du Chien, Redgranite, Rice Lake, River Falls, 
Rosholt, Shawano, Tomah, Wild Rose, Wilmot, 
Wittenberg. 

Schools in the Milwaukee and Superior dis- 


tricts also are expected to enter the contests in 
dramatics. 

March 1 is announced as the latest registra- 
tion date for all contests other than debate 
and dramatics. 


Legislature Passes Resolution on 
Investment and Retirement Funds 


ILLS and Resolutions affecting education 

introduced or passed since our last report: 

Joint Resolution 15A, by Assemblyman Ingram, Eau 
Claire, charged the Annuity Board with not having 
given preference to application for small loans on 
farm property. It was recommended for passage to 
the Assembly by the Committee on Agriculture, to 
which it was referred. That committee recommended, 
among other things, “that a separate farm depart- 
ment be organized within the Board, in charge of a 
director in sympathy with farm loans;” and “That 
the procedure with reference to farm loans be changed 
so as to simplify applications, remove technical re- 
strictions, bring about quick and fair inspections, 
and hurry decisions of the applications, modify con- 
tracts so as to meet individual needs, and generally 
to liberalize the prevailing practices, so as to carry 
out the intent of the law and give preference to 
farm loans.” The joint resolution has also been 
passed by the Senate. 


Among other things, the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. in its “findings” claims that farm 
loans are not given preference by the Annuity 
and Investment Board, that they are restricted 
by red tape and onerous requirements, and that 
the policy of the Annuity and Investment Board 
is so strict and technical as to amount to an 
unfriendly attitude toward farm loans. 

Individual members of the Annuity and In- 
vestment Board deny these allegations, claim- 
ing that at every meeting of the Board farm 
loans are considered first, and that no farm 
loan that comes up to the requirements laid 
down by the Board is denied. 

At a meeting of the Annuity Board on Satur- 
day 23, the matter was unofficially called to the 
attention of the Board; which provided for a 
committee to study the resolution and the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 
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Other bills introduced are: 


56A, permitting the executive counsel of the Gov- 
ernor to reduce any appropriation made to any state 
department, board, commission, or institution for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1932 and June 30, 1933, 
by such amount as it deems feasible, not exceeding 
20% of the appropriation made by the legislature. 

Joint Resolution 7S, by Senator Nelson of Superior, 
requesting and instructing the Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board to give preference to loans on improved 
farm property, and to reduce the interest rate, was 
killed in the Assembly. 


Special Train to N. E. A. 
AS PREVIOUSLY stated in the JoURNAL, 
the Wisconsin delegates to the Department 

of Superintendence meeting of the N. E. A., to 
be held at Washington D. C., February 20-25, 
will travel in a special train over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad 

The special train will leave the Grand Cen- 
tral station, Chicago, at 10 P. M., Friday, Feb- 
tuaty 19. There will be ample room for all, so 
if you have not as yet made your reservation, 
and are see to go, write the W. T. A. of- 
fice, or directly to the Baltimore and Ohio of- 
fice in the Empire Building, Milwaukee. 

The special rate of one and one-half fare will 
be in force for the convention. 


Economics Survey For Teachers Launched 


AT THE meeting of the Executive Commit- 

tee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
at Milwaukee on January 15, the president was 
directed to appoint a committee of five people 
to study living costs of teachers. It was the 
sentiment of the Executive Committee that the 
discussion to cut teachers’ salaries because of 
decreased costs of living was not justified. It 
was pointed out that probably room rents have 
not been lowered very much, that in many cases 
any decrease in the cost of food has not been 
evident through boarding houses and restau- 
rants, that taxes, telephone tolls, transportation, 
dentist charges, doctors’ fees, optometrist prices, 
summer school tuition, insurance premiums, 
laundry costs, prices of books, and other things 
that enter the cost of living for teachers, have 
not decreased over the last two or three years. 
The committee will, in addition to making sug- 
gestions to local groups, make a state-wide sur- 
vey through questionnaires. Teachers who re- 
ceive these questionnaires are urged to answer 
them promptly, and return them. 

The members of the Committee are: Misses 
Charlotte Kohn, Florence Dodge, and Mrs. 
Hazel Campion, Madison; Miss Mary Fox, 
Middleton; and C. A. Barfoot, Sheboygan. 
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COSTUME 
CUT-OUTS 


Teachers of geography 
in intermediate grades 
have found an inter- 
esting method of visu- 
alizing costumes of 
various countries by 
meansof doll cut-outs, 
the clothing being colored with 
Crayola Crayons. 








For over 25 years Crayola Crayons 
have been an invaluable part of 
school life. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 


Makers of 


RAYOL 


the favorite colored 
crayon. 
There is only one CRAYOLA, 
and the name is on every box. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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That's Why All 
Teachers Need 
T.C. U. Protection 


*) 


A teacher is always in danger of losing time on account 
of personal quarantine, sickness or accident, and perhaps 
having big doctor bills to meet. New teachers especially 
take a big chance when they do not carry protection against 
loss, as a result of sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


Thousands of teachers solve the protection problem and 
end worry by getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella. Then 
when rainy days come their way, the T. C. U. provides 
them an income. The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a national organization of teachers for teachers. Its mem- 
bers have constant protection against loss of time, due to 
accident, sickness or quarantine, at very low cost—only a 
few cents a day. 


Before sickness, accident or quarantine makes it neces- 
sary for you to exhaust your savings or borrow money, get 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella. Write for full details to- 
day. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Here n There 


Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


February 12, 13—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers convention, at Madison. 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A., at Washington, D. C 

March 30—Final Debate contest of Wisconsin 
Forensic association, at Madison. 

April 1—Final Dramatic contest for Wiscon- 
sin schools, at Madison. 

May 5, 6, 7—State Band Tournament at Wis- 
consin Rapids. 

ey 3—Summer N. E. A., at Atlantic 

ity. 











Randall J. Condon, nationally known educational 
leader, for many years city superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati, well-known throughout the nation as a leader 
in education, died December 24 at Greenville, Ten- 
nessee. Last fall Mr. Condon visited Wisconsin as a 
leader in a campaign against illiteracy. Mr. Condon 
in addition to being a teacher and superintendent 
was the author of textbooks. At one time he was 
president of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. 





Superintendent Paul Keller of Eau Claire has com- 
piled a report on the pupil load per teacher in the 
elementary schools and junior and senior high schools 
in Wisconsin cities above 10,000 population. The 
figures are very interesting. 


A Manual for Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating 
Scale of Instructional Activities has just been pub- 
lished. The pamphlet is by Professor Torgerson of 
the School of Education of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


One of Professor M. V. O’Shea’s latest books, 
announcement of which has just come to our desk, 
is entitled “Newer Ways With Children.” The book 
is written for the average interested parent, rather 
than for the professional teacher and is non-technical 
in nature, although the conclusions are reached 
through scientific study and research. 


Professors A. S. Barr and M. C. Otto, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, are scheduled on the program 
of the Ohio State Teachers Association, which will 
meet on April 7-8-9. 








Resolution Adopted by the Executive Committee of the W. T. A.—January 16, 1932 


JN VIEW of the fact that the Annuity and Investment Board and the Director of Invest- 
ments have been criticized upon the type of investments being made for the retirement sys- 
tem, and in view of the fact that during the special legislative session a resolution was intro- 
duced and passed charging the Annuity Board with failure to follow the suggestion that pref- 
erence be given to farm loans, and in view of the fact that a report of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Assembly, adopted by the Assembly at the special session, among other sugges- 
tions urges the Board to “liberalize the prevailing practices” with reference to investments, 
and in view of the fact that the funds of the State Retirement System belong to and are cred- 
ited to individual teachers under the law (section 42.46 Wisconsin Statutes), and that the state 
of Wisconsin through the Annuity and Investment Board is the trustee of this fund, be it 

RESOLVED, that the officers and members of the Executive Committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association, representing 20,000 teachers, wish to emphasize again that the 
teachers of this state will look with concern upon any policy that will interfere with first, 
the safety of the funds, and second, maximum returns consistent with absolute safety of in- 
vestments. And, 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that inasmuch as the officers and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association believe that the policy outlined above is 
the policy of the Annuity and Retirement Board and the Director of Investments, we wish 
hereby to express our confidence in the Director of Investments and the members of the 
Board, and to assure them that they will have the support of the great body of teachers who 
are interested in the pursuance of such a policy. 

This statement is not to be construed as antagonistic to farm loans or any other securi- 
ties authorized under the statutes. We believe that all investments should be motivated by 


the security and safety of the fund. 








Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, president of the Art 
Extension Society, and a well known leader in edu- 
cation, died at his home in Cleveland on Novem- 
ber 26, last Thanksgiving day. Dr. Bailey was known 
as a lecturer and an authority on art appreciation. He 
was the author of the art interpretative articles which 
recently appeared in the JOURNAL. 
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The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association 
will hold a meeting and a dinner in the Loraine 
Hotel at 6:30 on Friday evening, the 12th. The din- 
ner will be addressed by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn 
and Mr. William Mauthe, Fond du Lac, former 
chairman of the Conservation Commission. 
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The janitors of Kenosha’s public schools have or- 
ganized to increase the efficiency of their work and 
for the exchange of ideas. George McGill, janitor 
at the Lincoln elementary school has been elected 
president of the new organization, to be known as 
the Association of Kenosha Public School Custodians. 


Arthur C. Tews, Waukesha, has been named su- 
perintendent of the educational department of the 
State Fair, according to a recent announcement from 
the office of Ralph Ammon, fair superintendent. 


Julius Winden, for the past eight years superin- 
tendent of schools at Wisconsin Rapids, has re- 
signed, effective on June 30. Mr. Winden is presi- 
dent of the Central Wisconsin Teachers association. 


Because of the large number of postgraduates at- 
tending Marinette High school this year, arrange- 
ments have been made with the University of Wis- 
consin by Principal S$. S. McNelly, to offer a course 
in University freshman English at Marinette High 
school this next semester. The course as now planned 
would be a three credit course of study. 


Henry E. Smith, superintendent of South Milwau- 
kee schools since 1928 has been re-appointed for a 
three year term. 


Columbia County comes in 100% ... fine 
work! 


The Eagle River Graded school has an excellent 
band of 20 members this year. Norman Pooley is the 
music instructor. Eagle River's new graded school 
has just been completed, and is now in full academic 
swing. Mrs. Opal Wiegand is the principal. 


The Town of Lincoln, Vilas County, has recently 
completed another rural school. Mrs. Natalie Fields 
is the teacher. 


About fifty members of the Vilas County Teachers 
association met in the Eagle River High school audi- 
torium on January 16, for a social meeting. A spe- 
cially prepared program was presented by the teach- 
ers of Phelps, Land O' Lakes and Eagle River. 


For the past five years the village of Muscoda has 
been setting aside the sum of $5,000 per year as the 
basis of a fund for the construction of a new high 
school. As present school facilities are inadequate 
the village is planning to borrow the remainder of 
the money from the state. According to present plans 
the new structure would be started this next spring. 


The newly constructed addition to the Roosevelt 
school of La Crosse was formally dedicated a month 
or so ago. While the school is modern in all its 
equipment the dedication ceremonies had to be con- 
ducted by candle light, because of electrical trouble 
in the vicinity of the school. 


_ Miss Goldene Sterling, former supervisor of music 
in Green Lake County and instructor for two years 
at the summer school of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was recently appointed a member of the teaching 
staff of the Madison public schools. Miss Sterling 
takes the place of Daniel E. Vernholt, resigned. 


J. E. Stallard, for many years an active leader in 
Four H club work has been appointed full time club 
leader for all of Dodge county. 

















Woldenbergs, Inc. 


26-28 E. Mifflin St. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


offering an 


Exciting Chapter 


in the 


Colonial Vogue 


at the usual 


Thrift Prices 
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The most fastidious Madison women se- 
lect their entire wardrobe at 
SIMPSON’S 


always. 


LUXURIOUS COATS 
SMART HATS 
CLEVER FROCKS 
EXQUISITE LINGERIE 
CHIC ACCESSORIES 


Simpson s 


Madison’s most exclusive shop for women. 
At the Co-Op and on the Square. 
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In spite of the times the rural school house build- 
ing program in Iowa county has been in active prog- 
ress. A new school was recently erected in District 
16, Town of Arena. The school board members are 
John Curtain, W. A. Roberts, and Fred Miller. 


“The Louise Mears Medal for Geographic Research 
in Nemaha County, Nebraska’, is a new award of 
achievement granted at Peru Nebraska State Teachers 
college. The founder, Miss Louise Mears, head of 
the department of geography, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers college, for a number of years held a similar 
position at Peru. 


Miss Grace Geary has resigned her teaching posi- 
tion, at Superior, because of illness. 


Sheboygan County is publishing a School Bulletin 
again this year. The interesting monthly publication 
is prepared by Walter J. Berger, county superintend- 
ent, and Mary Sanders and Clara P. Johnson, super- 
vising teachers. 


The Oconto County Principals and Grade Teachers 
association met at Suring, January 9. ber fn 
teachers were present. The program consisted of music 
by Arminda Werner and Evelyn Grady, and the fol- 
lowing lesson studies: reading, Lousene Hintz; gram- 
mar 8, L. G. Van Gordon; civics 8, Esther Devine; 
picture study 5, Clifford Hodgins. 


The Iowa County Board of Education met Janu- 
ary 9, to discuss the adoption of uniform text books. 
The committee is composed of M. A. Fischer, county 
superintendent, Lillian Ellis, Margaret Blotz, Mrs. 
DeWitt Mitchell, and Stewart Watson, principal of 
Barneveld high school. 


The teachers of the Highland public schools re- 
cently voted to donate 5% of their December salaries 
to charity work in the community. 


During the Christmas season Shawano high school 
resented a dramatic program written and directed 
by Superintendent O. A. Reetz. The presentation was 
in the form of a Christmas mask, in five episodes. 
Mrs. Charlotte Ritchie had charge of the production 
part of the play. 


Pupils of Oshkosh high school are gathering frogs 
and snakes, to send to the high school in Ketchikan, 
Alaska. The exchange of unusual specimens from 
the north has been arranged for, so that biology stu- 
dents in Oshkosh can study animal life found in the 
Arctic regions. 


Shell Lake has organized a Band and Orchestra 
Parents association. Mr. Ovid Benson is band and 
orchestra instructor, and Mr. M. E. Albee is presi- 
dent of the newly organized association. 


Additions to the 100% list for the W. T. A. 
. . . Union Grove, Eagle River and Vilas 
County. 


The Rio high school band was awarded first hon- 
ors at the Fireman’s tournament held at Kilbourn 
last summer. The band has just received a check of 
$50 as first prize money. 


The following teachers are the newly elected off- 
cers of the Racine Teachers council: W. F. Hood, 
president; E. A. Kuester, vice president; Miss Ellen 
Gilbert, secretary; and A. C. Ritter, treasurer. 








WASHINGTON PICTURES 


Surely you are planning to secure a 
free colored reproduction of the famous 
Head of Washington, by Stuart. The 
Bi-Centennial Committee at Washington, 
D. C. is giving one of these free to every 
school in the country. It should be 
framed immediately for preservation. Let 
us supply you with a _ substantial two 
inch brown walnut finished frame, com- 
plete with glass and all materials, for 
your picture. Order now for immediate 
delivery. Per frame, $3.50. 


STATUARY 


If your school does not have a repro- 
duction of some piece of sculpture rep- 
resenting Washington in full figure, or a 
bust of Washington, give us an opportun- 
ity of supplying you with complete infor- 
mation on the famous Caproni Casts. 
Prices range from four dollars up. These 
casts make admirable gifts to the school 
from the graduating class. Send for our 
special circular with illustrations and 
prices. 


Eau Claire - 








WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


‘“‘Wisconsin School Service’’ 


FLAGS 


Do you need a new flag for the play- 
ground flagpole, for your _ schoolroom, 
or do you need some small flags for pa- 
geant purposes. Refer to our catalog, or 
write us for complete information. 


BOOKS ON WASHINGTON 


This year is the time to secure an ade- 
quate group of books on Washington and 
his times. Let us quote on any lists you 
make up, or give us an opportunity to 
make suggestions. 


SMALL COLORED PICTURES 


A special collection of ten minature 
pictures, in full color, concerning Wash- 
ington from the time he was a young man 
until the completion of the Washington 





Monument. Some of these pictures are in 
black and white, but all are excellent re- 
productions. Number W832, per packet of 
ten pictures, 20¢. 


- Wisconsin 
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Editorial 


“There will be no cuts for our teachers and 
we are going to find a way of raising those 
whose salaries are at the lowest in our sched- 
ule this year. Pinching our schools is poor 
policy.” So spoke a prominent president of a 
Board of Education in a prominent city (not 
the largest nor the smallest) in Wisconsin in 
the presence of the writer a day or two ago. 
And he was right. It is evident, too, that if 
there are salary cuts, they will result not so 
much because of necessity in communities, 
but because of what “neighboring communi- 
ties do.” So far, very few communities have 
taken any action one way or the other. We 
believe that in the final analysis the question 
of school support will be decided only after 
very thorough consideration by school boards. 


A. M. Bratland, instructor in general metal work 
at Beaver Dam vocational school has resigned his 
teaching position, to accept a position as drafting 
instructor at Riverside High school, Milwaukee. 


The Boys Technical High school, Milwaukee, has 
been honored by the National Education association 
for the “high quality of its printing’, in a nation- 
wide contest recently judged. The Milwaukee school 
was the only Wisconsin school so honored. 


Petitions have been circulated around Eau Claire 
asking a bond issue of $325,000 for purchase of a 
site and construction and equipment of a new junior 
high school building. Citizens are expected to ex- 
press themselves in the spring elections, through ref- 
erendum action. 
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MANGEL’S Inc. 
Misses and Womens Apparel 
25 S. Pinckney St... 


“Next to Grants” - 





Madison 








Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria 
Best Food Home Cooked 
Breakfast 7 to 8:45 - Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 


COR. DAYTON CARROLL STS. 
or 


STATE ST. ENTRANCE 











Compliments of 


Madison 
Clearing House 
Banks 
and 
Trust 
Companies 


S 























DIAMOND BROTHERS 
Welcome Teachers 


NEW 
SPRING 


Prints 


Special 


al 
These dresses 
are made in 


our factory— 
thus $5.75 price. 

















DIAMOND BROTHERS 


11 EAST MAIN STREET 














Capitol Square—Phone F.6400 





MLALID 


Burdick & Murray Co. feature 
Rothmoor and Avenue Coats, 
Shirley Lea Frocks, Hats and 
Shoes for smart women and 
misses. 
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“Everything for the School” 


DORNBUSH 
<a wos > Problem— 


PAN ys 
Project 


GUIDE-BOOKS IN AGRICULTURE 
for the 2nd Semester (Spring 1932). 







Rural, State Graded, Jr. H. S. Editions 
PRICES 
Single copies 30e ea. Tests ...... $.06 ea. 
6 or more ...2%7e ea. Tests ...... $.05 ea. 
10 or more ..25e ea. Tests ...... $.05 ea. 
DECORATED 
CREPE PAPER, SEALS, BORDERS 
for 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
ashington’s Birthday 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Easter 


illustrated and described on Pages 64-65 
of our 1931-1932 (yellow covered) catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





‘‘Folks Like Our Friendly Service”’ 








The best light enters through the upper third 
of the classroom window. Remember that when 
you buy shades for your school. Shades with 
rollers stationary at the top are detrimental. 
They shut out valuable top light. Sometimes 
cause eyestrain that seriously affects child 
health. Don’t run this risk. Use ADJUSTABLE 
Shades with the center hung or top suspended 
roller that can be drawn either up or down. 
This allows you to cover just the window area 
necessary to shut out excessive light and glare. 
Thus pupils work in the best light always. 


Obsolete shades are out of place in the modern 


school. Use Draper Shades. They are more 
practical, more economical, longer wearing. 


Please Address Department 
WJ for Catalog and Prices 


Luther 0. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Makers of Better Shades 
for Over a Quarter Century. 


Spiceland..Dept. WJ.. Indiana 
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In the hall of Wisconsin High school, Madison, 
there recently hung a large poster advertising the 
forthcoming play, “She Stoops to Conquer’, and 
underneath it, in pencil, some wise-cracking student 
had written “Bend Down Sister!” 


Miss Eula Schantz has accepted a position as in- 
structor at the Millard Home school, Evansville. She 
succeeds Mrs. Leah Gibbon, who resigned to accept 
the principalship of the village school at Arthur. 


There is considerable agitation to remove all mar. 
ried women from teaching positions in Madison, 
Thus far no action has been taken, though the mar. 
ried teachers have formally protested the enactment 
of such a policy. 


The County Superintendents of Southwestern Wis. 
consin held a conference at Dodgeville, Iowa Co,, 
Jan. 20. The topics discussed were teacher place. 
ment, reference libraries, and other items of interest 
suggested by those in attendance. Superintendents 
present were Chairman T. S. Thompson of Western 
Dane Co.; Secretary Lillian Ellis, lowa Co.; Esther 
Krakow, Eastern Dane Co.; Alta M. Rouse, Green 
Co.; J. Louise Earll, Richland Co.; H. Teasdale, La 
Fayette Co.; F. E. Ralph, Grant Co. 

Supt. Thompson was elected chairman for the en- 
suing year. 


New London High school debating teams have 
won the northwestern district conference, permitting 
them to enter the state final competition at Madison 
in the Spring. 


Miss Alice Higgins, history teacher in Algoma High 
school, who was granted a six months’ leave of 
absence on account of illness is recovering, but is not 
well enough to resume her teaching next semester. 
The school board has extended her leave of absence 
and has appointed Miss Dorothy Walters in Miss 
Higgins’ place. 


Stevens Point High school now has a licensed 
radio transmitter station, brought about through the 
efforts of the Radio Club, under the direction of 
Fred. A. Hebal, mathematics instructor and Radio 
club advisor. The station, with call letters W9AXQ, 
has received its license from the federal radio com- 
mission, and is said to be the only high school sta- 
tion in Wisconsin. 


A course in elementary metal working has been 
added to the industrial arts department of Edgerton 
high school. H. H. Kerr is the supervisor. 
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Central High school of Superior has secured a 
charter for a local chapter of the National Forensic 
league, an honor society for speech students of the 
entire United States. The charter was secured through 
the efforts of R. M. Murphy, debate coach. Mr. 
Murphy had previously secured a charter for Belle 
Fourche, S. D. high school, where he taught before 
coming to Superior. 


Miss Edna Jacobson, Rice Lake school teacher, was 
the victim of a $500 robbery last month. Miss Jacob- 
son and her companion were driving to River Falls, 
when they had a flat tire. As they were changing 
tires a second car drove up, and two bandits robbed 
them, and escaped. 


“The Normalog’’, publication of the students at 
Fond du Lac County Normal school made. its formal 
bow last month. Scarcely any activity in the daily 
routine of the school escaped notice, humor and se- 
riousness being balanced to make the paper both in- 
structive and amusing. 


Miss Valberg Linde, history teacher at Cambridge 
High school has resigned, to continue her studies at 
the University of California. 


Two evening classes in Child Psychology have been 
conducted by Miss Dora B. Thompson at Green Bay 
this semester. The popularity of the course has been 
so great that Miss Thompson is continuing it during 
the second half of the year. 


William Urban, principal of Sheboygan High 
school was recently elected president of the Fox 
River Athletic conference. He succeeds Principal C. C. 
Stangel of Manitowoc. Other officers elected are: 
Werner Witte, Appleton, vice president, and H. H. 
Thiesen, Fond du Lac, secretary. 


L. P. Goodrich, superintendent of the city schools 
in Fond du Lac for the past nine years was re-elected 
for a three-year term last month. 


Miss Margaret Griffiths, former teacher at Berlin, 
has accepted a position as instructor of history and 
social science in Cambridge High school. 


Through the cooperation of Dr. Shepard and Dr. 
Shaykett, Brandon physicians, every grade and high 
school pupil of the Brandon school is to have a 
thorough physical examination. This service is being 
rendered by the physicians without cost to the par- 
ents or school district. 


The December number of the School Musician 
contains a full page cut of Superintendent H. C. 
Wegner of Waupun who, according to an extended 
article describing Mr. Wegner’s activities in band and 
orchestra music, “is elected to our hall of fame.” 
Mr. Wegner is secretary and treasurer of the Wis- 
consin School Band Association. 





BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 


MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 


and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 








R. J. McDONALD, Manager 








Best Grade 
4 . e 
Application Pictures 

1 doz. $2.00. Two doz. $3.50; made on 
portrait paper from your own photo- 
graph. If you are locking for a good 
position, use good pictures. We make 
them good. Satisfaction guaranteed. Just 


mail us your photograph and we will 
mail your order C. O. D. within 48 hours 
after receipt of same. Send no money 
with order. 


The Badger Studio 


609 State Street 
Telephone Badger 7904 Madison, Wis. 





The Stout Institute is dedi- 

cated to the preparation of 

teachers in Home Economics 

and Industrial Education. It 

is a state college, nation- 

al in character, enrollment, 
and placement. A practical school 
of exceptional merit. 


The Stout Institute 


B. E. Nelson, Pres. MENOMONIE, WIS. 














brilliant ™ 
POSTERS are sure 


to result if you use 


Colors based on the 
‘OLD FAITHFUL ‘TUNED PALETTE’ 


Write for our free folder on’ PRANG 
TEMPERA. Its full of useful ideas. 


THE AMERICAN({)} CRAYON COMPANY 
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North, South, East and 
West -++ Figures Prove 


Nationwide WORLD 
BOOK Preference 


The teacher preference for THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
pedia is definitely indicated by the figures of sales to individual 
teachers everywhere. For example, in Greater New York alone, 
6,086 teachers PERSONALLY own sets . . . in Ohio 6,668 teachers 

. in Georgia 4,706 teachers . . . in Wisconsin 2,967 teachers 
...and in Washington 1,002 teachers. Figures from other states 
show that THE WORLD BOOK is owned PERSONALLY by 
equally as large a number of teachers. 

Each year THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is improved, 
always offering more for your money than any other encyclo- 
pedia. 9,200 pages — 14,000 practical illustrations — built for 
American School use, its articles are authentic, prepared by com- 


9,200 


Pages 


14,000 


illustrations 





senior in Oshkosh 


high 


“Raymond Robertson, 
school, was recently selected as the best high school 
editorial writer in the west central states, in a school 
contest conducted by Quill and Scroll. Raymond is 
editor of the Oshkosh high school paper, the Index. 


Shell Lake high school has contributed a great 
deal to the city community chest this year. The fac- 
ulty raised a special group contribution, to be used 
in caring for the wants of children. Students aided 
by giving a special benefit Glee Club and Band con- 
cert, and collecting food for Christmas baskets. 


The new officers of the Waupaca County Teachers 
association are: E. Kelly, Royalton, president; E. J. 
Marten, Sheridan, vice president; Miss F. Breed, 
Embarrass, secretary; and Miss E, Smerling, North- 
port, treasurer. 


During Christmas recess the Racine public and 
parochial schools sponsored a famous carving ex- 
hibit, depicting the progress. of the locomotive. The 
exhibit, valued at $750,000 illustrated the develop- 
ment of the locomotive from 1680 to the present 
time, in a display of 16 models carved from ivory, 
ebony, and walnut, with all parts to scale and moving. 


In accordance with action of the Dodge County 
Board this fall the superintendent of schools, P. L. 
Kaiser, is to have charge of the traveling library 
work in the county. 


Beaver Dam has installed a new floor in the high 
school gymnasium, at a cost of $3,135. 


The city of Stevens Point is maintaining a hockey 
rink, as a means of employing some of the many men 
in the city who are out of work. The board of edu- 
cation is contributing the cost of lighting. 
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INDISPENSABLE to the Modern Teacher 








petent authorities. Its material is indexed and correlated to con- 
form to the most modern teaching requirements. 

One volume devoted to Study Outlines provides the teacher with 
material that saves hours of time and effort in preparing and mak- 
ing lesson assignments. Everything in the other 12 volumes is 
presented in outline. under 38 department heads. 

You can not appreciate the outstanding value THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia represents until you know all the detailed 
facts. Write us today. There is no obligation. 


The NEW 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 
154 EAST ERIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Evening classes for adults are being organized un- 
der the auspices of the P. T. A. in Williams Bay. 
Teachers will be: Mrs. Van Biesbroeck, and Miss 
Williams, art; Miss Tappan, typing; and Miss Par- 
sons, music. 


Prof. A. N. Winchell of the University of Wis- 
consin geology faculty was elected president of the 
Minerological Society of America and vice president 
of the American Geological society at the joint con- 
ventions of those organizations in Tulsa, Okla., dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 


W. R. Davies, superintendent of the city schools 
of Superior, and president of the Lake Superior Teach- 
ers association has announced that Vernon E. Van 
Patter, instructor at Superior State Teachers college 
and Miss Lucy Leonard, Shell Lake, had been chosen 
to serve as directors of the Lake Superior Teachers 
association. Other officers elected were Miss Edith 
Turnell, Douglas county, vice president; Gerald 
Camp, Superior, secretary, and Sigard Lee, Superior, 
treasurer. 


Prof. Warren Weaver, for 13 years a University 
of Wisconsin faculty member and since 1928 chait- 
man of the mathematics department, is resigning his 
position to join the Rockefeller foundation. 


S. G. Morley, University of California Spanish 
professor, was elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish at the conclusion of 
the annual convention in Madison, Dec. 30. 


John D. Davies, Kenosha High school forensic in- 
structor, is the personification of perseverance. Dut- 
ing the war Mr. Davies lost his speech, as a result 
of shellshock . . . and now, a bit more than 13 years 
later he is teaching others to speak fluently! 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL | Agents Wanted To sell health 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters eaching and 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. other educational sania produced by 

Entirely refurnished and redecorated. reliable concern. Address Box D-G of: 
400 Rooms = 400 Baths Wisconsin Journal of Education, 717 
Jackson oue.. Bee © Quincy Sts. Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin. 











CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


32nd Year Under the Same Proprietor 


If You Need Some Teachers or a Position, Write Us 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 610 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin 








THE NORMAL SCHOOL BUREAU 
A Clearing House Organized to SERVE 
YOU—Experienced Wisconsin State Teachers yYOU—Executives and School Officials, by 


College Graduates, by enhancing your oppor- enabling you to select the best Wisconsin 
tunities for advancement to positions for trained teachers to meet your particular 
which you are best adapted;—a-n-d— needs. 

Enrol Today MADISON, WISCONSIN Patronize a State Agency 



















ALBERT 46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all kinds 

of Public School work, and men and women for good 

Teachers Agency positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
25 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chi Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
; i -» SAECRGO have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York f 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane Why not you? Write today. 

















Experienced place- 


TEACHERS Our Service is Nationwide 
ment authorities in - 
charge of every 
phase of educa- q 
tional activity. Our <7 
work includes po- 
sitions from col- 


lege executives to . : 
primary and kindergarten snnethines Excellent librarians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and 
home economics are on our list. Write for information. Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Visit us in Washington, D. C., N. E. A. Convention—Booth 51. 





NORTH CENTRAL TEACHER SERVICE 


Better Positions for Better Teachers 
Plymouth Building. Phone: Geneva 1765. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
The manager of this service was engaged in active school work 
twenty-nine years, the last twenty of which he was Superintend- 


ent of schools at Luverne, Minnesota. He is a former president 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 


H. C. BELL Write for enrollment blank today. ESTHER HAUGE 
Manager Assistant Manager 


Permanent enrollment one dollar. 


The PARKER TeaxchersAgency, tne. 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 

















301-302 Beaver Bldg. Member N. A. T. A. Madison, Wisconsin 
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The National Geographic Society has resumed pub- 
lication of its weekly illustrated geographic news 
bulletins for schools. The issuance of these bulletins 
is a service—not conducted for financial profit. They 
will be sent only to libraries and schools which find 
them useful. Applicants requesting them receive a 
weekly set of five bulletins, with illustrations. The 
charge is 25¢ annually to cover mailing charges. The 
bulletins cover geography, history, and general sci- 
ence. They can be secured by writing the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


In announcing the schedule of the Elementary 
School Supervisory conferences for 1932, the State 
Department of Education suggests that supervisors 
attending the conferences bring with them the Janu- 
ary, 1932 WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
which contains the program of Educational Philos- 
ophy and School Practice, recently developed by the 
Teacher Training Council of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. 


Waupun will be host to the Eastern District of the 
Wisconsin School Band and Orchestra association in 
the spring, preceding the state tournament, to be 
held at Wisconsin Rapids on May 5, 6, and 7. Other 
district contests will be held at Madison, Green Bay, 
Racine, Viroqua and Rice Lake. 


ee 
Necrology 
Miss Genevieve Collins, 28, former teacher at 


Brodhead, died January 16, at her home. Miss Col- 
lins had been ill for two years before her death. 





George J. Kispert 





George J. Kispert, for 37 years a member of the 
Board of Education of Jefferson, and for 36 years its 
president, passed away Monday, January 25, after a 
very brief illness. The school record of Mr. Kispert 
is rarely excelled in Wisconsin. At the time of his 
death Mr. Kispert was chairman of the State Bureau 
of Personnel. 


cf 


Professor Michael Vincent O'Shea, internationally 
known lecturer and writer on education and child 
psychology and a professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin since 1897, died suddenly Janu- 
ary 14, at Madison. 


Albert E. Schaub, long a teacher in Wisconsin 
public and private schools, died at his home in 
Oconto Falls, December 4. Mr. Schaub had been 
superintendent of schools at Hudson, Clinton, Oconto 
Falls, Kewaskum, and held at one time a special 
teaching position in Milwaukee. 


Miss Minnie Gibbon, for many years a teacher in 
the schools of Milwaukee died last June, according 
to a note recently received at the W. T. A. office, 
Miss Gibbon taught in Mauston and Kenosha before 
accepting a position in Milwaukee. She resigned in 
1922. 


Miss Zilla E. Wiswall, principal of Central Junior 
High school, Madison, died January 3. Miss Wiswall 
taught in the Madison schools for many years. 


Miss Martha Dixon, history instructor in North 
Division High school, Milwaukee, died at her home 
in Milwaukee, December 22. Miss Dixon previously 
taught in Sparta. 


Mrs. Joseph Conners, 37, (nee Steuber), former 
rural school teacher and supervising teacher in Sauk 
County, died at a Baraboo hsopital, following the 
birth of a daughter. 


Mrs. Alida G. Durand, 65, first drawing and art 
teacher in South Division High school, Milwaukee 
when it opened in 1893, died January 8, at Milwau- 
kee. Mrs. Durand resigned her teaching position in 
1906. 


Miss Lena A. Darlington, 75, a retired school 
teacher who taught in Neenah and Appleton, died at 
Madison, January 9. 


Thomas B. Martin, 87, former Wisconsin school 
teacher, and later Waukesha city clerk and county 
judge, died at Waukesha on December 28. 


Thomas M. Kearney, 75, former Wisconsin school 
teacher, and later prominent in state political affairs, 
died unexpectedly January 15, at Racine. 


William Wright, 35, mathematics instructor at 
Steuben Junior High school, Milwaukee, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital last month. 


_Miss Paula Wolf, for many years identified with 
kindergarten work in Sheboygan, died at Milwaukee, 
January 8. Death was caused by heart attack. 


Miss Dorothy Johnson, 21, Middleton school 
teacher, was fatally injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, January 3. She was returning home from 4 
Christmas vacation spent at her home in Elmwood. 


Mrs. Rose Manning (nee Flaherty), 69, for five 
years a teacher in rural schools near Fond du Lac, 
died at Fond du Lac, December 29. 


Miss Lotta Morgan, retired teacher, died at Osh- 
kosh, December 11. She retired from active teaching 
many years ago, because of ill health. 
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GUM MASSAGE PART 


OF 


EVERYDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


“One of the everyday 


things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher. 











Children learn to keep their 
gums firm with massage. 





Teachers Aid in 


classroom crusade 


for Healthy Gums 










Renner ~ ea 


Children’s soft foods rob the 


gums of stimulation. 





ECAUSE teachers go on using 
their influence with our chil- 
dren so well, a whole future gener- 
ation of men and women will enjoy 
better oral health! 
In the same thorough way in 


which they have encouraged the 


practice of tooth brushing, these” 


teachers now show their pupils 
how to brush their gums to keep 
them hard and healthy. 

No wonder gums grow weak and 
tender, with so little work to do. 
There is no stimulation for them 
in the rich, spongy foods we eat. 


“Pink tooth brush” appears — 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


which can lead to Vincent's 
disease, gingivitis, or the dreaded 
but less frequent pyorrhea, unless 
twice-a-day massage is adopted. 

This influence of our teachers, 
so unselfishly used to promote the 
practice of gum massage among 
our children, will have far-reach- 
ing results. For, as any dentist 
today will tell you, men and women 
who reach adult life with firm, 
healthy gums are almost certain 
to keep them so. 

’ ’ ’ 

Ipana ‘Tooth Paste is an excellent 


dentifrice to assist you in teaching 





children this splendid exercise in 
oral hygiene. Dentists recommend 
it for toning up the gums and 
cleaning the teeth, And its refresh- 
ing flavor wins even children to 
its use, 

[pana’s content of ziratol makes 
it a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” But, Ipana or no, every 
educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the twice-a-day habit of gum 


massage. 


© 1932. B.-M. Co. 
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$ fe) A DAY 
“TRAV- 
AMEX” 
Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 
andship you prefer. 
Your “TRAVA- 
MEX” tour begins 
in Europe. 

Choose from 10 
fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 

at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 








If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 
to fit modest in- 
comes. As follows: 
25-day tour $278. 
42-day tour $482. 
(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 30 Booklet L 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 


779 North Water Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





EUROPEAN PRICES ARE DOWN 


4 countries—30 days—$437 
7 countries—51 days—$774 


Chicago to Chicago via White Star Line 
to Europe. Excellent Hotels. Complete 
and comfortable sightseeing. 


BRANNAN TOURS 224,W. 72nd St. 


Chicago, Ill. 








ALL EXPENSES 
Consult the originator of Student 
Toursand specialist in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
651 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 














SATISFIED 
23,00 CLIENTS 
Foremost Student Tours: 250 
all expense tours, 26 to 93 
Days, $235 to $690: Small 
arties, First class Hotels. 
ore_ motor travel. New_Tour- 
ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
















5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES \ 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, ‘ 
sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 


TRAVEL GUILD. IN¢. 


~ 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
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SEE MT. MeKINLEY 


—high, wild and majestic 


in ALASKA 


Mt. McKinley National Park is set in 
the very heart of Alaska. Mt. McKinley 
itself rises higher from its base than 
any other peak on earth. Serene and 
magnificent, it reigns over the most 
inspiring wilderness in all the world. 

Your trip to and from Mt. McKin- 
ley bristles with interest. When it’s 
sweltering in the cities, you can be 
comfortable in Alaska. You'll view 
countless lovely lakes, fringed with 
brilliantly hued flowers. You'll meet 
wild game—but safely. And right in 
your path there will be picturesque 
towns, lovely forest retreats, and 
scores and scores of mountain ranges. 

See Mt. McKinley this summer— 
and remember it ever afterward as 
the most thrilling trip of your life. 

Send for booklet containing com- 
plete information regarding Mt. 
McKinley National Park and the sev- 
eral Interior Alaska tours. 


U. S. Department of the Interior 
The Alaska Railroad 


30 (Mt. McKinley Park Route) 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger Agent 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Phone State 5798, Chicago, Ill. 























GREATEST TRAVEL VALUE EVER OFFERED 
84 day tour personally conducted, Chi- 
cago to Chicago, including rail and neces- 
sary Pullman. 

Embraces a visit to Washington, New 
York, Canada and four European coun- 
tries. A combination of Domestic and 
Foreign Tours at less expenditure than 
is required for a vacation at a mountain 
or seaside resort in our own country. 
Sailing from New York July 2nd on 
world’s largest Cabin Liner—the New 
| M. V. BRITANNIC. 


ALL EXPENSE EUROPE $269 








THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
4 orseapernarmernneed Te ice nomen 











Sail June 25 from Mon 


E 
UROPE treal on palatial White 


26 Days-5 Countries - fs es 
$ Including tar Liner Laurentic. 
199 simotor Rate covers all expenses 

Tours including rail fare from 
Sarnia or Windsor, Ontario, to Montreal, ocean 
voyage, meals, hotels, guides, sightseeing, etc. 
Three wonderful motor tours are included. 
Tour visits Canada, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France. Return via New York. A 
thrilling holiday abroad at less than the cost 

44 Days 


of staying at home. 
8 Countries 375. 


Other 34Days $ 
Tours 7 Countries 281. 

Including 6 motor tours 
Full particulars from 


Including 5 motor tours 
Student Treasure Tours 
485 McGill St., Montreal ,Canada 
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“Over the Highways and By-ways .. .”’ Broad- 
moor—Cheyenne Mountain Highway, Colo. 


“Tours” Folks aboard for | 
St. Catalina . 


per Dollar.” Go this year—pay Next. 








Our low, Inclusive Price offers decidedly “Most Miles and Meals t— 


60 DAYS WITH NATURE 


Again ‘‘University of Tours’’ Offers the paramount tour 
value! Join its annual expedition covering 
8000 miles, 23 states, old Mexico 


“BETTER, THAN ANYTHING IN THE WORLD, I'D LOVE TO GO AGAIN” 


says Emma Scharstein, 1609 Clayton St., Cincinnati. 


Astonishing Low Cost - Go This Year 





Attend Olympic Games in Los Angeles 
What great days seeing, completely 
and systematically, Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, Salt Lake, Yosemite, San Fran- 
cisco, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Cata- 
lina, Tia Juana, Grand Canyon, Petri- 
fied Forest, Carlsbad Caverns, the 
great Southwest, and the Historic 
South. 1200 American wonders! We 
leave points in Wisconsin in June. 


No track to follow—we travel the 
by-ways as well as highways! 





1931 Members at Stanford University, Pres. Hoover's 
Alma Mater, Palo Alto, Calif. 





College Credit 


Three and four hour courses in con- 
nection with this educational-recre- 
ational expedition. America Our 
Campus. 











Please send me 








2 - : a ; | additional informa- 
You'll like our air-cushioned radio busses, cafeteria, tion. 
guides, instructors. Sight-seeing equipment unsurpassed. ! oe. 








Drawer 1274 





WE COVER AMERICA LIKE THE SHINING SUN 
UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Ltd. 


! in college credit. 


Home Office: Oklahoma City Of wean nailer aniline 
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‘ST PAUL y/ 


Paciric Add new color to cheek... sparkle 


to eye... years to life. Outdoor ad- 
venture...new personalities...new 
experiences build beauty, charm. 


Go as you please. Or join a money-saving all- 
expense tour with experienced escorts, friendly 
fellow travelers. Just like a big house party. 


Mountain saddle trails, friendly wild animals, 
Pacific Ocean beaches... ski, coast, climb, fish, 
motor, dance at romantic chalets. 


Yellowstone Park(thru new Gallatin Gateway); 
dude ranches; Spokane’s lakelands; Seattle, 
Tacoma; Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker; wild Olympic 
Peninsula; Portland; Columbia River Gorge; 
Puget Sound cruises to old-English Victoria, 
Vancouver, on to Alaska. 


Low round trip fares. Return via California, 
Colorado, if you wish. 


Take the new OLYMPIAN 


Electrified, Scenically Supreme 


Roller-bearing Transcontinental Queen. Marvel- 
ous, sootless, cinderless riding ease. Over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades by day. 
Open observation cars. World famous meals by 
George Rector. Let us help you plan—urite 


J. C. Prien, General Agent 
701 N. Water St. (at E. Wisconsin Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 






























Glorious outdoors...the comfort of spacious, 
uncramped living ...swimming... dancing 
deck sports... sightseeing in foreign ports. 





O hum drum when you go to California this 

way! It’s great to play all the way when travel- 
ing from Coast to Coast. 
A wonderful outing full to the brim with fun 
and good fellowship—deck sports, swimming in 
open air pools, dancing, gay parties, or a good 
book in a quiet, sunny corner. 
Panama Pacific liners make the run in the record 
time of 13 days. New, and lavishly appointed, they 
offer you accommodations comparable to those 
of the best transatlantic liners. And the food? 
You'll enthuse about it! Panama Pacific food and 
service are unsurpassed anywhere on the seas. 
Regular sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Accommodations for First Class and 
Tourist passengers. A wide range in rates. 





Circle Tours To California 


One waytby water, via Panama Pacific Line, one way 

by rail with choice of route. Round trips from home 

town back to home town. Low summer fares. Ideal 
vacation trip. 


FASTEST, LARGEST, FINEST LINERS 


in New York-Catifornia service 


Panama Pacific Line 


“ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. Chicago 


Office, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Authorized S. S. and R. R 
agents everywhere. 


























